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“1 COULD NEVER, NEVER MaRRY YOU! Nay! DO NOT TOUCH M8,” SAID MARY, SXCITEDLY, 


HUGH LANGDALE'S ROMANCE. 


(A NOVELETTE!) 


CHAPTER I. 


_ Nancy, I wonder if we shall like this French 
girl! She way prove delightful ; but then, again, 
she may be utterly detestable. Fancy being 
doomed to live for three yeara with a girl one 
may nct like at ali! She's only eighteen, you 
know, and dear old John has to have her here at 
the Have until ehe is twenty-one. i think it was 
very mean of the old Squire to make John this 
os guardian, and so add to his responsibili- 

06. 


I don’t,” responded the individual addressed, 
* very decided looking young person of fourteen, 
“uh @ comically piquante, expressive little face 
lit up by great sparkling black eyes, matching 
well with the erisp raven curls rippling all over 
her emall, well-shaped head. “TI think it a great 
compliment to Johu. The Squire trusted him 





when he felt he could not depend on his own kith | 
and kia.” } 

Nancy Estcourt emphasised her words by a | 
resolute nod at the girl who had addressed her— 
a tall, stately, handsome maiden some seven years 
older than Miss Nancy—a beautiful creature with 
lovely masses of chesnut hair, regular features, 
and large limpid, hazel eyes. 

Leila Estcourt was indeed » very striking girl, 
and Dr. John Estcourt was emphatically proud of 
the remarkably handsome popular sister, who wae 
such an efficient housekeeper, and looked so well 
after him, and the saucy gipsy-faced Nancy, whose 





mother had died at her birth, only a month 
after the elder Dr, Estcourt had succumbed to 4 | 
malignant fever. The young Doctor, almoet | 
desperate at the time, bad engaged a capable 
housekeeper-nurse to mauage for him and look 
after his young sisters ; but the housekeeper had 
long since departed, and Leila reigned in her | 
stead, to the doctor’s huge satisfaction and de- | 
light. 
The girls were lounging fu the rambling, cid- 
fashioned garcen that stretched behind the | 
Doctor's quaint roomy house. 

The Haie stood in a good position at the best 


| the velvety sward ; 


end of the villaga green, facing the lawyer's 
aquate, red-brick dwelling-place, standing side- 
ways to old Captain Caratairs’ bungalow, aud 
positively turning its back on the ivy-covered 
church and vicarage. 

There were few honses of pretension in the 
village of Ashbourne (though in its outskirts 
many fine-looking mansions were scattered), and 
amongst the few the Haie was certainly the most 
picturesque, and boasted the most charming 
garden. 

A wide, carefully kept lawn, looking like 
emerald velvet, stretched right from the dining- 
room. windows to the tennis courts, from whick 
it was separated by a compact hedge of box. 
Standard roses noddedin fragrant beauty around 
vivid-coloured geraniums 
flauoted in the borders ; great stately lilies added 
their quota of heavy incense-like perfume. 

Uader a huge copper-beech at the farther end 
of tbe lawn, the Estcourt girls were oatablished 
in low basket lounges. Their pretty heads were 
uneovered, for the flaming foliage of the huge 
tree tempered for them the heat of the midsum- 
mer sun, they looked very cool and fresh iu their 
quaintly, delicately-tinted crepon gowns. 
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On a low wickerwork table, placed beside Leila, 
there was an artistic display of china, and of 
glittering eilver. Strawberries were heaped there 
in quaintiy-sbaped dishes, cakes of all kinds were 
generously displayed, the only thing missing wae 
the teapot, and that would appear when Dr. 
Estcourt arrived with his ward, the young 
stranger whom he had gone to meet at the 
etation. 

“Yes, of course it was a compliment,” re- 
marked Leila, dubious!y, in response. to her sister's 
energetic remark ; ‘but that doesn’t alter the 
fach that this Mary St. Hilarie will be always with 
usfor the next three years,” 

“Not if she marries with John’s consent,” re- 
torted Nancy, calmly. 

“She won't marry,” said Leila, gloomily, re- 
fusing to grasp at the hope held out to her, 
“ She will be plain and unattractive.” 

** Perhaps not,” dissented Nancy, with aggres- 
sive cheerfulness, ‘' We must find her a husband; 
Ashbourne is not altogether lacking in the male 
element,” 

Leila langhed in spite of herself. Nancy was 
such an absurdly old-fashioned child, and no 
wonder, considering the amount of modern fic- 
tion she deyoured. Ridiculously youthful and 
childish in appearance, she utterly astopished 
people with her extraordinary remarks and 
opinions, and her peculiar fondness for using 
lopg words whe» short ones would suffice. 

The Doctor and Leila, worshipping the child, 
perhaps spoilt her a bit; bub if so the petting had 
not harmed her, and the quaint; old-fashioned 
little maiden was a univ favourite, 

“Nancy !"" ciied the elder sister, reprovingly, 
“ match-making before ever the poor gir! is under 
our roof! what would John say }”’ 

Nancy nodded gaily. 

“ Never mind dear old simple-minded John !” 
she retorted recklessly, ‘ Leiia, I have already 
fixed upon a husband for the Gallic maiden. 
Make a guess at his name,” she added abruptly, 





abandoniug her dramatic tone. 

‘* May we guees too, Mistress Nancibel ?”’ 

The youngest Miss Estcourt screamed, and | 
sprang to her feet, the Doctor’s favourite ex 
clamation escaping her lips, “Great Scot! it’s | 
Hugh!” she cried, breathlessly. 

“And Mr, Stuart,” put in Leila, softly, her 
eyes shining like stars, her face tinted like the 
June roses nodding round them. 

Nancy gazed about her in a searching fashion. 

“Come forth, eavesdroppers!” ehe cried 
severely, “and explain your - uppardonably | 
enesking behaviour.” 

“Ob, Nancy, hush!” entreated Leila. 

‘Id is only what they deserve,” remarked 
Nancy, majestically, and with deepening stern- 
ness 

** Jd was caddish, ladmit. We came over the 
wall at theend and across the tennis court. I-- 
er—always think it’s a short cub that way from 
Langdale.” 

The spesker, a tall, distinguished-looking 
clean-shaven young man, with fair hair, sleepy 
blue eyes, and an undeniably good mouth and 
chiv, emerged somewhat sheepishly from the 
ahelier of the low hedge and confronted the | 
dauutiess Nancy ; a man of slighter build, grey- | 
eyed, and with a frankly pleasant face becomingly 
broozed, following him at once, and throwing 
himself dewn at Lella’s feet. 

“We were cade,” this man murmured, con- 
tritely, and with an expressive glance ab the 
beautiful, blushing face above him, 

“* Langdale, [ trust to you to apologise to Mies 
Nancy for our sceakiness,” 

The blue-eyed young man laughed, hesitated, 
then feli on his knees before the frowning 
Nancy. 

“* Your pardon, gracious sovereign,” he cried, 
theatrically. ‘“‘’Neath thy frown we wither and 
perish ! turn, then, once more the sun of thy be- 
nificent approval upon thy-——” 

“Ob, yes!" interposed Nancy, wrathfully, 
“ you're just trying to make me lavgh, Master 
Hugh, bub I won’t, there,” 

* Yes, yes, you will,” in wheedling tones, '' and 
there’sno harm done, Nancibel, we heard nothing 
awful,” 

© But you might have done,” darkly, 








With a laugh Langdale eprang to his feet, 
“You must forgive us now,” he cried, gaily, 
‘“we have other businese on hand, We want 
some tea from Leila in tho first place, and then— 
then we waut you to tel! us all about this French 
demoiselle, this ward who has been foisted on 
sober old John,” 

A sudden, rippling, wicked. laugh escaping 
Nancy’s rosy lips made him pauseand look round, 

Following her mocking glance he saw his friend, 
Tan Stuartin company with the stately Leila, 
strolling slowly off round the high box hedge. 

“Abt” he ejaculated, expressively, “ Stuart 
seems in no hurry for either tale or tea.” 

" OF course not,” retorted Nancy, disdainfully, 
“he is in love—so’s my sweet Leila! One doesn’t 
think of the things of everyday life when one is 


in love,” she added with a smile, 


“Oh come, I say, Nancy,”’ cried Langdale, 
with some slight irritation, ‘ how do you know !” 

“ Never mind,” austerely, ‘ Wait until your 
heart is awakened, Hugh Langdale, You'll bave 
to wait for your tea, my dear boy,” she went on 
briskly, seeing « teasing smile dawning on his 
perfect lips, “at avy rate until John and the 
French girl arrive.” 

Langdale nodded and dropped into a eomfort- 
able chair, 

“T am content,” he said, languidly. ‘Now, 
child, tell me all about this mysterious foreigner, 
I met Gurth Markham just ouiside Ashbourne, 
and had to listen to his disappointed ravings, Is 
it really true that the old Squire has left him 


only # mcderate sum, and that Beechthorpe and | 


the bulk of his money go to this French grand+ 
daughter, a girl whose existence has never been 
dreamed of by Mrs, Markham and her son ¢” 

Nancy, seating herself, nodded solemnly, 

“The Squire has kept his secreb weil,” she 
said, serioualy, her childish face very grave. “It 
was only when he wae dying that he told John 
and the Vicar of the one daughter who long sgo 
ran away frora home because she would not 
marry the husband he had chosen for her, He 


, told everyone then that she was dead—though he 


knew she was alive and well married toa French- 
man whom she had met in Paris, where she had 
gone a8 a governess. He had made a vow never 
again to epeak to his daughter, but he never lost 
sight. of ber. The husband--Emile St. Hilarie 
died before her baby was born ; she followed him 
very shortly. The grandmother, St. Hilarie, 
took the child and brought it up, but ehe and 
her husband were etern and cruel to the poor 
little Mary, and wishingwhen she was but fifteen 
to marry her to eomeoue she disliked she followed 
her mother’s example and ran away. 

* Madame Ss. Hilarie following her, found tha 
an English lady, staying at the pension where 
Mary had takeu refuge, touched by her tale, had 
engaged her as © companion. Madame cast her 
grandchild off for ever, and Mary came to Lon- 
den with her good friend, Jt was there the 
lawyers sought her oud, and made known to her 
her unexpected good fortune. She comes down 
to-day to the Haie, where she remains as John’s 
ward for thres years—at least, unless she 
marries,” Nancy added, with a refiective glance 
at her handsome companion, 

“And old John her guardian,’ cried Mr. 
Lavgdale, with a touch of animation. “ Why, 
that’s the best joke I’ve heard for a long time. 
I was contemplating a jaunt to Central Africa, 
but I've half a miad to stay and watch the fun. 
Oh, don’t look at me in that awful fashion, 
Nancibel. I know exactly what you would say, 
that you cannot approve of the lazy irresponsible 
life I am leading, that it would do me good to 
ach as my own land steward, or if I were to 
marry, and--—--” 

“T certainly had no intention of lecturing, 
you foolish boy,” interposed Nancy, with much 
statelineas, ‘‘ You know my opinion, that is 
enough.” 

“Tt should be,” retorted Langdale, laughing 
mischievously, and aettiing himself more com- 


fortably in his chair, ‘‘ but I seldom come up to | 


my friends’ expectations, never in this sort of 
tropical heat,” 

“ But you lead euch a lotus-like exisbence |’ 
exclaimed his stern young judge, energetically. 
“ Of course you are absurdly wealthy, and you 


' 








have not a relation to whom owe attention 
or duty ; but then take Mr. Stuart! he ts rich, 
he has no need to exert himself, and yet he 
works hard enough, he is always writing. Oh, 
don’t look 80 aberd,” breaking cff an 
impatient laugh as Mr. Langdale suddenly raised 
his head and looked at her with mild reproach, 

‘* You said there was no -lecture.on. hand!” 
he cried in remonstrating accents, “ and I always 
thought you a girl of your word.” 

Nancy frowned, but she laughed too, 

“Suppose we drop my failings, and discuss 
once more the coming guest,” went ov Langdale, 
in wheedling tones. “Is she pretty, Nancibel ? 
Will John imitate the example set him by the 
usual run of guardians and marry his ward?” 

“T don’t know what she fs like,” answered 
Nancy soberly. “I don’t think she will be plain, 
for she is supposed to closely resemble her 
mother, and Mary Markham, they say, was very 
good-looking.” 

“Abl” ejaculated Langdale, ag mf “then 
good old John may fail a victim to charms, 
and--—” 

"He will not,” put in Nancy almost resent. 
fully. ‘‘Z am eure he will never never forget 
poor Helen Cheshunt, 

Mr. Langdale sat up suddenly, a gleam of 
foterest in his blue eyes. 

‘Helen Cheshunt!” he echoed, slowly, “ the 
Vicar’s daughter! Didn't she die of consump- 
tion two yeara ago?” 

Nancy nodded sadly, the tears shining in her 


“black eyes. 


“She and John were engaged,” she. ssid, 
softly ; “ he misses her terrib!y, aud Leila and I 
feel quite sure he will nevey marry.” 

Langdale nodded gravely, 

“I knew nothing of this,” he said gently. “I 
believe I was away in Australia at that time,” 

“Yes, of course,” responded Nancy, reflec- 
tively, “and Helen was not: ill for long. Oh! 
it was awfully sad, and poor old Jobn waa nearly 
heartbroken ; he loved Helen very dearly.” 

There wat silence for a minute or two after 

ib, 


Nancy was rather shame-facedly dr: her 
tears, Langdale, clasping his hands behind his 
fair head, wae staring thoughtfully before him. 

“It de a venture this girl coming into your 
midst here,” he remarked, presently. I wonder 
if you and Leila will like her ? 

Nancy shook her head dubiously. 

" Tt’s a great chance we don't, Hugh; indeed, 
I am eure I shan’t. Jobn and Leila,” rebel- 
licusly, think that she may improve my French, 
TI don’t.” 

Langdale laughed lazily. 

“You young rebel! 1 prophesy that Made- 
moiselle transforms you into a true Parisienne ; 
she has three years to do it in.” 

"Not if we marry her off,” sharply. 

“Oh! by Jove! I had forgotten your match- 
making, Madam Nan!” the young man cried 
with sudden energy. ‘And we never had our 
guess as to the man you had chosen.” 

‘* Well, there’s no time for it now,” broke in 
Nancy, ruthlessly. “ Hers comes Martha with 
the tea-pot! she must have arrived, I'm off to 
tell Leila.” 

“ Hallo, Nan ! wait,” cried Hugh, nervously; 
but his words were wasted, the young damse! 
had flown off behind the box hedge, 


CHAPTER Ii, 


“ TRE mean little creature |” muttered Hugh, 
irately, ‘‘she'll be agee finding those two,.and 
she leaves me here to face the French girl OF 
all the--—- Oh! by Jove, here she comes!” 

Following quickly in the steps of the smart- 
looking parlour-maid came the master of the 
house, Dr, Eztcourt, a tall, loosely built, raaseu- 
line edition of the dark-eyed Nancy—s ma2 


with a clever, reliable face—kindly and power- .. 


ful, somewhat grave and worn, but distinctly 
pleasant and attractive. Beside him walked 4 
girl of medium height, simply but perfecily 
garbed in eoft and flowing draperies of black 
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the London-made gown dispieying to the best 
advantage the graceful lines of slight figure, 

The small face under the shade of the black 
hat was Iumined by great, darkly-lashed pansy- 
purple eye, @ soft rose flush tinted the pale 
smooth cheeks ; the saucy, tip-tilted nose, reso- 
lute mouth and pretty rounded chin imparted 
to the flower-like face great character and ex- 
pression. 

“Decidedly not plain,” mused Langdale, 
hurriedly. 

“Hallo!” his eyes going beyond Estcourt and 
his companion. 

“Who's the angular, elderly spinster?  Per- 
haps the kind Samaritan who took the girl as 
sompanion when she ran away from the French 
grandmother. What on earth is Nan doing?” 
gianciug impatiently behind him. ‘ Well, I 
suppose it’s my fault for bringing Stuart here 
this afternoon, and the only thing [ can do Is 
to step into the breach and explain.” 

A minute later he* was introduced to 
Miss St. Hilarie and Miss Crewe, and found him- 
self interrogated as to the whereabou's of the 
girls by the harassed-looking doctor. 

“Nancy was here a little while ago,” he 
hurried to explain, as he dragged forward the 
roost comfortable lounges for the ladies, ‘ She 
saw Marthe coming with the tea-vot, and flew 
off to find Lefla. She,” with o faint laugh, 
“bad etrolled away with Stuart--snd—I[ am 
afraid they both hardly reckoned on the flight of 
time.” 

“Abt” ejaculated the doctor, expressively, 
“T'D go and burry them up.” 

“ Ah, 20 Monsieur le Docteur, nob so!” Mary 
3t. Hilarie cried, quickly, as he turned and 
stepped towards the box hedge, “I dnderstand. 
Oh, yes, more than well, and so also doea Miss 
Crewe, at least,” with a sweet low ripple of | 
leaghter, “I think that so wedo, For us you 
ial! cot hasten them,” 

‘' Mary is right.” put in Miss Crewe, her deep 
voice a great contrast to her young companion’s | 
rausical accentu; “‘old maid aa am I can 
grasp such a situation as easily as anybody.” 

The Doctor looked relieved. Langdale, who 
had dropped into a chair in close proximity to 
Miss St. Hilarie, and was taking an exhaustive 
survey of her bright. face, smiled very con- 
tentedly, 

“Tt's a merey you have grasped the situation,” 
he remarked laconically, ‘I'm afraid they are 
quite & hopeless case, I might have tried to keep 
Stuart away from here to-day, but I’m positive 
I.should only have been wasting valuable time, 
and he would have sneaked off here in the end. 
@! all the-——” 

He broke off abruptly, and had the grace to 
redden guiltily ; Leila and Nancy had come 
wee ‘y round the hedge and were close upon 
nom. 

“Tata so sorry I was not here to welcome you, 
Miss Sb. Hilarie,” said Leila, in her pretty, stately 
way when the introductions were over and she 
was dispensing tea with quick, deft fingers, “J 
am horribly ashamed of myself.” 

_ “Nay, do not bel” cried Mary, in a quaint, 
bright fashion, “ Think not of it, why should 
yy? You must’ act regard me as one stranger 
hore ; T will be one of you ff you will let me !” 
There waa a tremble in the charming voice. 

Leils's silent but expressive answer was a quick 
ciosing of her hand upon Mary’s; her brother's 
young ward had gone the right way to win a 
piace la Misa Eetcourt’s warm heart. 

t don’t think you could be a stranger any- 
Where,” remarked Naney, shrewdly, her bright 
eyes on thelr young guest. 

Miss St. Hilarie smiled heppily, and her eon: 
tented «xpression seemed to reflect iteelf in Miss 
c rewe's plain, kindly face. 

_ Lehall go back to London perfectly happy,” 
the spinster said, In low tones to the Doctor, 
2 iove the child as though she were my own, 
fnd f felt so anxious about her future. You 
must pardon me coming down with her, Doctor, 
i—T wanted to see her settled in her new home, 
Taball put up at an hotel to-night and go up to 
Here to-morrow with a mind quite at rest about 





“Thanks,” he eaid, quietly. 
and she has been so happy with you.” 


of that!” came the quick response. 





hereat Ashbourne. I don’t trust Aer /” 

Estcourt looked up ia a startled way. 

“You know Mrs. Markham!” he queried, 
hastily. 

The spinster smiled grimly. 

**'Two days ago she appeared at my house,” 
she said, gravely, “and made an awful sceue ; 
declared that her son was being robbed of his 
rights, and that Mary ought to give up all to 
him. The dear girl, lam thankful to say, was 
out at the time, 1 took upon myself to answer 
for her, referring Mra, Markham to her lawyers. 
“at knows nothing of my unwelcome visitor.” 

“You acted wiacly, Was Mr. Markham with 
his mother ?” 

* Well, she declared he knew nothing of this 
visit of hers; but I found myself doubting that 
statement, and feeling firmly convinced that he 
was waiting round the corner for her.” 

“T agree with you,” remarked Estcourt, 
thoughtfully. “He will have been the originator 
of the scheme to coerce my ward. He ehall not 
interfere with her while under my roof,” he added, 
grimly. 

Miss Crewe nodded in a satisfied way. 





complete withowt that.” 

in her brother lightly, yet with a sad inflection 
in bis voice, for his thoughts had flown to his dead 
love, “ in some romances jealousy plays no part,” 
minedly, 

Nan?” demanded Langdale deeply amused, and 
forgetting his remonstrance of a wiile since, 


laugh. “ He thinks Leila would make an excellent 
clergyman’s wife, and poor. 


“T felt eure of that as soon ae I saw you,” she 
said, quickly, ‘It waa worth the coming down 
here for,” 

* Thanks,” eaid Estcourt again ; “ but you are 
not going to an hotel, Miss Crewe ; Leile, | know, 
won't hear of that; we have plenty of rooms 
here at the Haile,” 

A quick glance brought his sister to his side; 


@ word or two made the situation clear to her, | 
and, as he had foreseen, she utterly scouted the | 
idea of an hotel, insisting on the gratified spinster | 


remaining at the Hale, 

Preeentiy she ard Miss Crewe rose and moved 
away to the house, and the Doctor, satistied that 
the question was settled, strolled back across the 
velvety sward to the laughing, animated group 
by the tea-table. 

*' By-the-bye where is Stuart?” he demanded 
as he took another cup of tea from Nancy. “ Still 
vegetating at the other end of the garden’ Why 
ats he come back with you and Leila for some 
tea » 

Nancy smiled in her demurest fashion. 

“When [ found Leila he had vanished,” she 
said softly, “over the wall, I suppose, She 
said he bad gone home to write letters ; but I 
know better,’ witha shrewd nod. “They had 
quarrelled, and——” 

"Oh, [ say, Nancibel!” put in Langdale, 
flushing suddenly, and glancing almost shyly at 


“I perfectly | 
comprehend how anxious you must have fel» ; 


** Not more so than she will be here, I am sure 
“ Had she 
been placed in the care of that hard-faced Mra, The gir) flushed and shook her head. 
Markham,” she added, with a laugh that was 
almost nervous, ‘‘I believe I should have remained | turned in her pretty broken English, 


brother, when he had conquered his mirth. 

“By Jove, yes!" chimed in Langdvie, regret- 
fully, and {t really isn't fair to the poor things 
What do you think, Miss St. Hilarie 


’ 


“| pray 
you do not ask me.” 

| "No, they shan’t,” promised Nancy with 

kindly condescension ; “if J say no, they dare 

| nob!” 

| “But, Miss St. Hilarie,” began Hugh, eagerly, 
pausing as the girl lifted her little hand hastily. 

“Nay,” she said, imperatively, “not so will I 
be called. Iam no more Sb. Hilarie ; that name 
goes hand in hand with much of sorrow, it is 
triste, triste, The notary, too, he tell me the wish 
of le grandpere. Lam to be called in the name 
of Mary Markham, and to be quite aitogether 
English, never no more the little French Sb. 
Hilorfe. And I am glad, glad, yes glad!” she 
added emphatically, her hands clasped, a ecarlat 
glow ou her bright, expressive face, “for was 
not the dear, dead mother English! And le 
peuvre pore he love the English! He love the 
aweet mother that the French grandmére do se 
hate. Ah, mon Dieu /” shuddering involuntarily 
“ see, how cruel she was ; but I would forget her 
and be bappy here in my home so quite 
altogether English, and my name that I love so 
well, her name, the dear mother’s, Mary Mark- 
ham!” 

The Doctor and Nancy, deeply moved, did not 
speak, Hugh Langdale uttered one bric! sen- 
tence, very softly, but not so low that the girl 
could not catch it, : 
| Iisa beautiful name,” be murraured, ‘and 
| ft auite its owner admirably.” 
| Mary’s eyes droopad shyly. 
| with a little moved smile, 

**} love my name,” she said, softly. 
sure also that I shall love my home.’ 

* You must see Beechthorpe as soon as posti- 
ble,” ssid the doctor, kindly. ‘‘ Nancy, you 
might send up a message to good old Mrs. 
Trainor this evening, and go up there for after- 
noon tesa to-morrow,” 

‘* Yes, it’ll be jolly,” responded his young 
sister, delightedly. 

Mary, it’s the dearest old house in the world, 
and the library; oh! well,” with a nuge sigh, 
*T can’t describe that,” 

Dr. Estcourt laughed. 

‘The door of that reom must be locked to- 
morrow, Nan,” he said, decisively, ‘‘ When you 
get in there you are no good at all.” 

‘© Ah! Nancibel is incorrigible,” put in Lang- 
dale, coolly, “you'd better ask me up to Beech- 
thorpe to keep her in order.” 

Miss Nancy laughed mischievously 

“Oh! pray come,” she ened, mockingly, 
“and bring the jealous swaln with you, them 





She turned away 


“T am 











Escourt’s ward, ‘‘don’t give the poor things 
away.” 

“It's just green-eyed jealousy,” pursued the 
child, solemaly, with a coo) ignoring of Largdale's 
hasty remonstrance ; “a love story wouldn’b be 


“You are wrong there, Miss Methuselah,” put 


Nancy was not to be convinced, 
“Nearly always it is there,” she said, deter- 


“And who in this case is the hated rival, 


**'The most worthy Septimus Page, Vicar o! 
elfinthorpe,” retorted Nance with « wicked 


Leila will be the useless one.” 

Mr. Langdale shook his head reprovingly. 

“Lenfant terrible!” be said lightly, as he 
sprang to his feet, “I regret to say that I must 
be taking my departure. If you are right, 
Nancibel, Stuart will be all the better for a little 
cheerful society, and I—hallo! more visitors, 
Estcourt, you are holding a reception this after- 
noon |” 

The doctor, looking up quickly, and seeing 
the lady and gentleman following Martha through 
the French windows of the diving-room, turned 
abruptly to his ward, au expression almost of 
annoyance in his honest eyes. 

“The Markbams!”’ he asid, in lowered tones. 


"They have come to see you, Mary. You—you 
won't mind if—if they are 4 little ieved ?” 
A quick shake of the graceful head was 











dear Ian knows that 
he thinks it, Septimus wants Leila to sivg ab 
the concert he is getting and Jan wants her 
to have nothing to do witht, and she won't 
promise; there's where the quarrel comes in, 
They'll both be utterly wretched uvtil they 


meet aes if they don’t see each other until 
morning, won't sleep to-night.” 





Etoourt flushed and smiled in 9 pleased way. 


aoswer sufficient, and indeed there was uo 


j time for more, the enemy was upon them, 


Mrs. Markham, a youthfully dressed, hard- 
looking woman, hastening forward, and seizing 
Mary’s unwilling hand, a smile that was utterly 
false, playing round her thin lips. 

‘© Welcome to Ashbourne and Beechthorpe, my 
dear niece,” she cried, effusively. 

“We were passing the Haie and could uot 





that they could not help but laugh, 


She spoke in such a comically grave fashion | tesist the temptation to rux in for a few minutes 
| and mals ourselves known to you; dear Gurth 


“You are incorrigible, child!” exclaimed her 


“T—I do not know what to say,” she re- 
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was so anxious to make the acquaintance of hie 
new cousin,” 


“That is so kind, indeed,” returned Mary, | 


Bahting valiantly with the dielike that possessed 
her as ebe looked at her smiling sunt, then 
glance beyond her at the pallid, cynical 
looking Gorth, the steady scrutiny of whose 


zombre eyes the girl felt strangely oppressive. 

“Homph! the master mind counsels conci- 
iatory, meazures, eh,” muttered Langdale to 
Nancy, makivg his remark ss he took the 
visitors’ tea from ker. 

“By Jove! he’s clever. Mary won't like 
hia,” observed Nancy, abruptly, her sharp 
young eyes on Mr. Markbam, who was talkin 
in a euave craclous way to hie grave-face 
cousin, “ she won't trust him. 

“A good thing,” muttered Langdale, em- 
phatically, and wa'ked off slowly with the tea, 
Nancy following, the cake basket in hand. 

+ 7. * + >. 

About an hour later Mary Markhans, standing 
at the open window in her pretty, old-fashioned 
bed-rooum, looking dreamily out at the wide, 
sweet picturesyue garden, turned swiftly with a 
welcoming smile ss the coor opened, and Miss 
Crewe entered, 

“ Come, be seated, mon ami,” she cried, in a 
pretty imperious fashion, seizing the elder 
woman’s hand, and drawing her to a huge 
hintz-covered chair beside the window, ‘“‘ we 
have much to talk of,” 

Miss Crewe atroked the bright head in a 
very loving way, as the girl knelt down beside 
her. 

“Tam ready, child!” she gaid, gently, “only 
we must not be Jate for dinner.” 

‘Do uot fear; Leila, is it not so they cal 
her '—told me we had one long bour in which 
toadorn. She bade me rest myself, but ! have 
no wish for that,” shrugging her shoulders, “I 
would talk, talk for a little while.” 

Miss Crewe stooped and kiesed Mary's charm- 
ing face 

‘I sm glad I came, child,” she said, softly, 

I know now you will be happy.’ 

Mary nestled closer to her kiad old friend. 

i shall give them my heart!” she cried, 
euthusiasticaily. ‘‘i like them a/l—-the good, 
kind, sad-lookiog D cteur ; the so beautiful Leila 
aweet, and fair, and gracious; the l-bé Nancibel 
at—as Moxsieur Langdale names her, with her 
face all sunshine and her so droll speech |” 

Miss Crewe kissed her again, and patted the 
little hand resting on here. 

* Me, Langdale is nice,’ she remarked, care 
easly. 

Mary looked away across the rambilne garden, 
® soft flush on her fair face 

“The time ia short to judge,” she remarked, 
sedately, ‘I shall see in the days to cue.” 


be old maid looked amused. She had judged | 


the others already. 
“And what of the Markhams!” she eaid, 
a! wly. 
Mary spraog to her feet with a troubled ex 
clamation. 
[ like thera not!” she cried in distressed 
accents, “I would not trust her andie. Ah] 


he makes me think of the cruel wolf io the fairy | 


tale. I feel that ha would like to eat me up 
Ah, dear macemoieelle |!" sudder!y finging her 
arms round Miss Crewe’e neck, “let us forget 
them in talking of pleasanter subjects ! ” 


CHAPTER III. 


BrecHTHorre, the fine old place over which 
in a few yeare’ time Mary Markham would reign 
as mistress, stood on a gentle eminence looking 
down upon the quaint, old-world village of Ash- 
bourne. 

fhe mansion itself, built in the Elizabethan 
atyle, rising in a stately fashion against a grand 
background of ancient oak trees, seemed to com- 
plete the beauty of the scene ; perched upon that 
bit of elevated ground, in stately solitude, one of 
Eogland’: beautiful homes-—Britannia’s pride 
and boast. 

The young heiress, loving her new inheritance, 


| soon fell into the habit of goivg up there almost 

| every day, epending hours in company with Leila 

and Nancy in roaming about the splendid gardens 
| or peering into every nook and cranny of the 
wilderness of & house. 

The servants had one and all given their 
allegiance to their bright-faced young mistress ; 
they were emphatically her devoted siaves, joy- 
| fully cbeying her slightesh behest, and taking 
very little trouble to conceal the ‘delight they 
felt at, the utter annihilation of Mrs, Markham’s 
ambitious dreams, in which, as every soul in 
Ashbourve knew she and Gurth had ever occupied 
the place of honour as mistress and master of 
Beechthorpe, 

Nancy Estcourt, crouched on the soft grass at 
Mary’s feet one hot and drowsy August afternoon, 
her small face flushed with the heat (for she had 
only just climbed the hill from Ashbourne), her 
bright eyes gleaming excitedly, was talking in a 
| rapid, eager wey of the mother and son. 

“T don’t know why they stay on in Ash- 
bourne,” she was saying, petulantly. “ Why 
doesn't Gurth take his money sad go and live 

| somewhere else? As Leila saya, he is alwaye 
hanging round after you, Mary, I wonder he 
has uot more pride, for he must eee that you— 

‘ you—-— 

|" “Well, chére enfant,” queried Mary, coolly, 

|“ finish what you would say, I entreat you?” 

| But Nancy’s audacity failed her, as it always 

, did when Mary lifted her head with that little 
air of dignity. 

; “Oh—or, well, never mind,” she stammered 
in aconfused way. “But he is a nuisance, Mary, 
you must admit that 1” 

| Miss Markham was now giving all her attention 

| to the work ehe beld in ber hand. 

“ He means to be kind,” she said, demurely, 
|“ Has he made a visit since I came up bere, 
| Nancibel 1” 

Her companion nodded, gloomily, 

| 





“JT told him you had gone for a walk: but 
that dear, old stupid of a John came in and aaid 
that you were up here, and had asked us all to 
afternoon tea. Hs made no remark, but he 
rushed awsy home, and I’m positive he means to 
drag his mother up here.” 

Mary burst into a ringing laugh. 

*Pauvre petite Nancy! she cried, mockingly, 
‘* thou art a good hater.”’ 

"] know I am,” retorted the child, biuntly. 
“T can hate well, and I can love well. I hate 
Gurth Markham ; I love dear old Hugh, perhaps 
all the more because you are so hard on him, 
Mary.” 

Her bold words were accowpanied by an 
| apprehensive glance at her companion, but Miss 
| Markbam, refusing to be roused, only arched her 
| delicate brows in innocent surprise. “ Hard on 
him!” she echoed with pretty bewilderment. 
| ‘How say you?! I do not understand these 
| English words of yours” 
| “Yes you dol” retorted Nancy, sharply, 
losing her patience completely. She had jumped 

up, and stood looking severely down at Mary's 
provokingly calm face, “Sometimes, but not 
often, you are nice to the poor fellow, but as a 
rule you are positively horrid. When heis in 
earnest you make fun; when he wants to be 
friendly you enub him unmercifully, and then 
how you condemn him because he has nothing 
particular to occupy his time. Ah! 1 have 
haff-d him myself and told him he was lazy; 
but he knows it’s only fun ; but you-you—show 
so plainly that you think him a drone.” 

Mary threw back her head defiantly ; her soft 
cheeks wore an angry fiush, her lips were trem- 
bling. 

“ Ah, how you talk, mon enfant,” she exe!aimed, 
passionately, ‘I only speak the truth to your 
Monsieur Langdale. He ia Idle, idle, always. 
So languid, so sleepy. Ob! but how sometimes 
I could shake him! Bah! he is one what you 
call sluggard.” 

“He is not ! ” ret Nancy, angrily. ‘You 
don’t understand, Mary,jand I don’t believe you 
ever will. He is very, vety rich ; he has no need 
to work, but be has worked as hard as any man. 
If you could have seen him in the colliery acci- 
dent last winter at Wilton, you woul feel ashamed 
now, He helped to rescue the few who were not 











killed, And dida’t he go out in the Jife-boat ab 
Sheermouth when the gales were on in February? 
besices doing al! his land-steward’s work when 
the poor fellow wes down with the influenza ? Ob, 
he is not a droné, I tell you,” emphasising her 
words with « stamp of her ema)! foot, 

Mary bad grown suddenly pale ; a betraying 
moisture dimmed her purple eyes. 

“ | have never known this,"’ che began, tremn- 
lously. 

“T wonder you couldn't guess you were 
wronging hiw,” put in Nancy, bluntly, '‘eon- 
sidering thet you like him so well, and-— 

" Tiens ! how know you that! pétite imbecile,” 
flashed out Miss Murkbam, ber contrite mood 
deserting her, 

Nancy stared at her iv scornful amazement, 
and then unconeciously did her besb to ruin 
Langdale’s cause. 

“Why, Mary, do you think i’m blind?” she 
cried, disdainfully, ‘ You just love him, anyone 
can see that! ” 

“No, no! impossible!” gasped the horrified 
Mary ; “how do you dare to eay such things } 
They are wrong-—-wrong, quite altogether se’ 
The good Doctor John, be does not think so, ner 
Leila, nor her fiancé, the big Stuart. Say ! Say !’ 
passionately, and with a vigurous shake of the 
imperturbable Nancy. 

The child laughed maliciously, She adored 
Mary, but she bitterly resented her treatment of 
Hugh Langdale. 

“You'd better ask them,” she retorted cvolly, 
wrenching her shouldere from the other girl's 
grasp, “they'll be here in a minute or two, ever 
Hugh himeelf, perhaps,” with mournful emphasis, 
“You may be able to discover what they know 
before he goes away to Africa, Good-bye, Im 
gcing to see what Trainor is sending out for tea.’ 
She ran off, and Mary stood gazing after her 
in & strange, unseeing way, 

What did the tiresome child mean? she won- 
dered dully. She—she wae joking, of course. 
Monsieur Langdale had said nothing about leav- 
ing Ashbourve, and was he not deeply interested 
in the alterations going on at his place, Langdale. 
Court? and, and— Ob, why had Nancy told 


| her of those imprisoned colliers! or of the Sheer- 


mouth lifeboat, or of—of— No, she would not 
think of it, would not——” 

A cheery voice calling her name scattered her 
disturbing thoughts; she turned with almost an 
exclamation of relief to see Dr. Estcourt striding, 
towards her. Leila and Jan Stuarts (who 3 
month ago had come to an understanding eading 
in the utter defeat of the Reverend Septimus) 
following him in the lagging fashion peculiar to 
lovers. Mary meeting her guardian slipped her» 
hand on to his arm, and drew him over to a 
comfortable chair. 

“The piace of honour for the ove who toile 
for the goud of the sick and poor,” she said, 
softly, 

The doctor smiled at her with pleasure, and 
his great hand closed over her slender fingers. 

“Always good to your old guardian,” he said, 
softly. “Has Nancy not turned up yet?” he 
went on a little anxiously; “she was wild to tell 
you the news,” , 

Mary paled, and her fingers grew chill in Dr. 
Jobn’s warm grasp. 

“ News!” she echoed faintly, “ bad or good t” 

** Well, not good,” reluctantly. 

“ Nancy gave me no news!" Mary faltered. 

 We—we, disagreed about—about——~” 

* Ab, well, never mind what. Nancy was crose, 
and ran away to the house,” 

“What is this news, my good doctor?” she 
added a little unsteadily. 

Dr. Estcourt hesitated; but Leila, who had come 
up to them, spoke out bravely, though tremulously,. 
the tears shining in her hazel eyes, her hand 
tightly clasping her lover's. 

“Ian has to go to Africa, Mary,” she said, 
with an effort, ‘and Hugh insista that he shall 
go with him and look after him for re.” 

Ian Stuart's grey eyes were full of trouble, 
but he forced himself to speak cheerfully, as be. 
met Mary's questioning glance. 

“T have a brother in the army,” he said, 
quietly ; “he is stationed with his regiment at. 
Coomassie, I have had news that io a skirmish 
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with some natives Donald has been taken 

prisoner and carried into the interior,” ; 

“And you go to seek him?” ssid Mary, 
slowly. 

“ Yes,” gravely. ‘‘ Ho is the only one left to 
me of all my people. I must try to save him. 
Leila,” turning suddenly and drawing the girl 
closer, “thinks I shall only thus be doing my 
duty, and I—I— Ah, Heaven! it is hard!” 

A choking eob prevented further speech ; with 
a tender, careasing exclamation he slipped his 

wm round the pale, ead girl beside hiw, and led 
her away amongst the trees. 

“Tt is bard lines,” remarked the doctor, a 
heavy accent in his kind voice, “but Ian is only 
doing the right thing. They may be away for 
but a few months, and it ie a great comfort to 
Leila to think that Hugh goes with Stuart.” 

“T shouldn’t imagine he would be much of a 
compavion to Ian,” said Mary, in curious!y hard 
tones, her face averted ; those words of Nancy’s 
seemed burnt into her brain, she could not for- 
get them. ("You just love him! Anyone can 
see that/”) Ah, they must not be allowed to 
think so, At any cost she must prove that 
cpinion a mistaken one, 

“Why should you think so, my child?” 
demanded the doctor very gravely. 

" Ced! you must comprehend, “ Why, mon 
ami!” the girl cried with a light laugh, 
“ Monsieur Hugh fs altogether an idler, he loves 
only to amuse. himself, to be frivolous. He 
would hate to—how do you call it when one has 
2o luxuries, no comforts?” 

“To rough it?” 

“Ah, yes, yes! that is the expression I seek, 
Yo exert himself is but one great trouble to him. 
How then can he be a help to Jan?” 

The doctor looked at ber intently, an expres- 
sion that was-almost one of diepleasure in his 
kind eyes, 

‘You wropg Hugh, my child!” he said, 
gently. ‘* If he could hear you he would be 
terribly hurt,” 

‘I don’t think so, Doctor,” put in a lazy- 
mocking voice just behind them. ‘Miss Mark- 
ham’s judgment is severe; but I do not sink 
under it. Possibly it may spur me on to noble 
deede in Africa.” 

Hugh Langdele, stepping out from a clump of 
trees, snd dropping in a leisurely fashion cu to a 
deck chair, met Mary’s startled gaze in a steady, 
disconcerting fashion. 

‘‘ Why did you listen!” she said, impetuously. 

“ Couldn’t help myself really,” he retorted 
travquilly, stretching his arms above his fair 
head. “ But why should you mind? Already I 
knew your opinion of me—indeed,” with a queer 
little Iaugh—“ it was your opinion I rather think 
that induced ‘me to take up the idea of thie 
African trip,” 

“When do you start, Hugh!” put in Dn 
Esteourt hastily, noticing Mary’s silence, and 
anxious to cover his embarrassment. 

‘On Saturday, from Liverpool, in the Cabenda. 
We shall be out at Cape Coast Castle in about 
three weeka,” 

** And after that !” 

The brief question came from Miss Markham ; 
ehe hac conquered her emotion, and spoke ic an 
easy, careless way. 
quietly. ‘'Ha, Nancibel!” as the child came 
Sying towards ther, ‘‘ more news;eh? You look 
excited,” 

“The Markhame are coming up the avenue |” 
announced Naney, petulantly. “I felt sure 
they'd come, Leila and Ian caught sight of them, 
and have slipped away home ; they don’t feel in 
tie mood for Mrs. M.” 

“No, no!” eaid Mary, softly. ‘I am- glad 
they went, Nanoy, chrie, will you hasten them 
with the tea }” 

Nancy flew off at once, glad of an excuse to 
getaway, Mary, with a murmured,— 

I goto meet them,” moved acroes the.grass, 
In silence the two men watched the slight, 

graceful figure crossing the lawn ; then, as she 
stepped out of sight, Estcourt turned and spoke 
to Langdale, upon whose handsome face a sudden 
gicom had fallen, 


> cannot say,” responded the young man, | 


quick, low tones. 

* Yes, old friend.” 

‘You leave Markham in possession of tho field, 
remember |” 

‘*T know it; that is my bitterest thought.” 


vothing against him,” 


must prove to her that I am worth something. 
She will be in your good care, and Leila and 
Nancy are very fond of her. Guard her well for 
me,” ; 

“Trust me,” came the quick, emphatic anewer. 
“Tell me one thing, lad—you love her?” 


and a look. 
The Doctor, more than satisfied, turned away 


had already heard of Langdale’s offer to accon- 
pany Jan Stuart on his periloue expedition, made 
straight for Hugh, and proceeded to inundate 


lessly. 


for good, Langdale,” remarkea Gurth Markham, 
with a faint sneer. “ Grown tired of a bucolic 
existence, I suppose #” 

“ Probably,” responded Hugh, lazily, his sleepy 
eyes on Mary’s flushed face. “I always was fond 
of change.” 

Markham smiled in « satiefied way. He had 
not thought that Langdale would yield the field 
to him. 

Mary looked up hastily. She could have cried 
out passionately against Hugh’s indolent mis- 
represeutation of himself and bis motives ; but 
meeting a searching glance from his blue eyes 
she shrank back suddenly, chilled sud abashed, 
forcing down the impetuous words trembling on 
her lips, 

Very brightly and easily she chatted to the 
observant Mrs, Markham, managing cleverly to 
conceal the relief she felt when, at last, the 
mother and son took their departure, 

The Doctor marched up to the house to find 
Nancy, who, detesting Gurth Markham, bad 
chosen to remain with Mrs, Trainor when the 
servants carried out ten. 

“Walk on, we'll soon overtake you,” Dr, John 
said cheerfly, and burried away, congratulating 
himself on his diplomatic move, “They might 
come to an understanding,” he thought, hope- 
fully, ‘and in that case Hugh would not go.” 

The simple-minded man confided his hopes to 
the estute Nancy as they turned homewards, 
only to have those hopes utterly routed by that 
usually cheerful young person. 

“Oh, he will go!” she remarked in depressed 
accents, “‘ Mary is in a contrary mood, and he 
is almost as bad. I never, never before met such 
a ridiculous couple,” 

They found Leila waiting for them at the 
gate of the Haie, She was alone. 

‘* Where’s Hugh?” demanded Nancy, hastily. 

“* Marched off home,” said Leila gravely. ‘I 
| sent Jan after him, he looked so desperately 
| micerable.” 
| “And Mary ?” queried the doctor, anxiously, 

“Shut up in her room, I believe they have 
quarrelled again.” 

“ Ah, she’s too bad!” cried Nancy, crossly, 
“J deciare I'd like to shake her,” 

But when Mary, a little later, came down with 
heavy eyes and a white, woe-begone face, no one 
had the heart to utter a word of reproach to 
her. 








CHAPTER IV. 


NorHrne came to prevent the departure of the 
} two young men on their perilous undertaking. 
Their names figured in the Cabenda’s passenger 
list, and on Saturday they sailed from Liverpool, 
Dr, Estcourt journeying with them to the great 
seaport to see the last of them. The farewells 
were uttered with all the stoicism of the true 





Langdale answered with a grasp of the hand | 


* Must you go, Hugh!” the Doctor asked in | Briton, but their grave faces were a faithful 


index of the heavinees that filled their hearts, 
and tie mournful presentiments that would nov 
be utterly crushed down, 

“Tn a few months I hope to be with you again, 


| dear heart,” Ian Stuart had said to the weeping 


' He will strive to win her, and if--if she were ; 
to be kind to him, 7 could not object. I have | forced back the tears and sent him away with a 
j smile. 

Hugh sighed, and moved uneasily fv his chair, | 
“I—I must go, Doctor,” hesaid, huskily. ‘I | 





to greet Mary's visitora; but Mrs, Markham, who | 


Leila, and, cheered by his brave words, she haa 


A fow months! he bad said, yet the 
day: and weeks slipped by, ay, and the months, 
and no word came of the return of the wan- 
derers, 

Leila bad long letters from her lover, and 
Langdale wrote to the doctor and ‘Nancy. Al! 
had gone wel! with the travellers, the voyage ont 
had been a very pleaeant one, and they liad 
arrived ab Cape Coast Castle inthe best of heaith 
and spirits, 

From thenee they had atarted on the search 
for Donald Stuart, a search which had not been 
crowned with success. It seeraed iroposeible to 


| gain a clue to the whereabouts of the missing 
| officer— disappointments met them in all direc. 


him with curious questions and remarks, a}! of | 
whieh the young man met very quietly aud care- | ¢o:5 to those waiting in suspense at home. The 


“Wequite thought you were settled at home | 


tions. 
And the months slipping by brought no com- 


summer faded into autumn, that in turn giving 
place to winter's icy steps, and still the wanderers 
did not come, Instead, just as the milder touch 
of spring was upon all the land, distressing news 
arrived. Hugh Langdale was down with the 
fever ; he had it badly, end Stuart, abandoning 
the search for the time being, gave himeelf up 
to the task of nursing sud caring for him 
Those were sad days at the Haie, Leila troubled 
about Hugh, aud fearing for her lover, went 
about her household duties in a dazed, mechanical 
fashion, filling every minute of her day with 
work, dreading to sit still and think. The 
doctor, too, looked deeply harassed. Nancy grew 
apivitiesa and depressed, and Mary! Ab, it was 
terribly hard for her, not daring to grieve openly 
for the man who, as she had known for long 
enough, was all in all to her, and yet whom she 
had sent away so coldly. She had grown very 
pale lately, and her eyes had assumed a wistful 
expression, but she bore herself bravely, and 
only those who loved her best fathomed the 
sorrow and regret filling her young heart, 

As spring stole over the country, @riving away 
King Frost ; a8 crocus, and enow drop, and daf- 
fodil peeped forth to brighten the earth, o sad 
scourge swept over Ashbourne and the adjxcent 
villawes; a wasting fever, in many case* teriwinat- 
ing fatally, laid its ominous grasp upon rich and 
poor alike, leaving desolation everywhere, aod 














giving the doctors more than enovgh to co. 

Hospital nurses had been summoned to help, 
but the demand had exceeded the supply, and 
the harassed doctors were at their wits’ eud as to 
how they should cope with this difficulty. 

Then to their infinite relief a few ladies, 
headed by Leila Estcourt, had volunteered to 
help, and had proved themselves a rery efficient 
auxiliary, 

At first Dr. John had demurred, but Leila had 
met all objections with quied pathos, and Mary 
Markham, who had insisted on joining the brave 
little band of helpers, had ably secouded hex 
resolution, 

“What would Ian say!” the doctor had cried 
irresolutely, “J shall have to render apn account 
to him.”’ 

Leila had grown very pale, but had answered 
very promptiy,— 

“He could not object, John ; I am only fol- 
lowing his example. Ah, let me help, dear!” 
she added, with sudden passion, “it will b 
such @ comfort to me.” 

And the doctor, infinite! 
yielded, 

* Nuncy shall be housekeeper for the time,” 
went on Leila, gently; “she shall cosseb us ap 
and wait upon ue whevever we are able to come 
home.” 

Dr, John locked relieved; he covu}d not bear to 
think of the little sister whom stil! he regarded 
as a baby coming in contact with the grim 
shadow resting ov the place, 

“Mary should not join either,” he said, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘As her guardian, I should forbid her 


touched, sighed and 
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risking health, ay i aud her life; it would 
not be rizhl, or ——"" 

“Ab! Monsieur le Docteur, taisez vous,” 
Mary put fo indignantly, “I ar going to nurse, 
les malales. Ltoo want work, i will go! But 
ya, see you |” 

She would not be denied, 

“T love to nurse,” she sald, with a resolute 
nod of her bright head, “‘ I can do it,” 

Aad the doctor yielding had found her one of 
the most efficient of the voluntary staff, patlext 
and cheery, making light of fatigue, yet sensi 
bie enough to take proper reet; an immense 
favourite with those she tended who were sub- 


jugated at once by her pretty ways and 
sweet wisifulness of her fair face. 


“She's an angel, and so’s Miss Leila!” one 

feeble invalid had piped to anothe: 
vod bless their sweed faces, cay I, aud send 
ou their lads “ome safe and sound |’ 

“And I say Ainen to that,” came the tremu- 
ous réespunse ; ‘* y deserves to get good news, 
and I'll pray they do afore long.” 

Thoss humble prayers were to be answered as 
those who breathed them wished, 

Even as the fever fiend was vanquished, and 


| 





mother lately. OCowards at heart, they had teken 


| trighe when first the deadly fever had swooped 


' 


| 


Angel of Death moved away from the | 
‘icken villages—good news came to the Hale 
from the far-off shores of Africa. Yan wrote in | 


a be f pirits, teliir f Langdale’sr over 
eS OL Spirits, velis T Langaaie s recovery 





iown Upon the village, and had gone away to a 
seaport town a little way off, only returning 
when assured that the scourge had almost de- 
parted. 

Thus Mary had been free for a time from her 
aunt’s suave civilities and Gurth's pronounced 
attentions, and had been unutterably glad to be 
30 freed, She felt no pleasure mow as her eyes 
fell on her cousin’s cynical face, and she marked 
an unpleasant glitter in his furtive eyes, 

“ Son jour, my cousin,” she forced herself to 
say lightly. ‘‘This isa surprise to me, I knew 
t tat you bad made the seturn to your 
home, 

Gurth flushed dully, 

“I should never have gone away,” he said, 
slowly, ‘only my mother was afraid of the 
fever,’ 

Mary’s lip curled slightly ; of the two she 

knew him to be the greatest poltroon. 
“Tcalled at the Hais,” he went on hurriedly. 
ella waa out, bub I saw that pert little Nancy, 
and she told me that Stuart and Langdale were 
coming nome 

Mary looked at him steadily. 

it is ao,” she said, softly, 
The light in her eyes maddened Markbam 










: iny ; Seizing her hand he hurled a volley of words at 
aud more t that, of the unlooked-for appear- | her, 
ance of Donald, released at last by his captore;! “Thay fellow, wheu he gete back, will want 
emaciate’?, half-starved, and in a sad state of | you to marry him,” he cried, angrily, bending 
health, but safe and able for the journey | \ic face close to hers, “but you will not, you 
home. ; cannot-—it would nob be fair, J love you, Mary! 
re leave the next mall,” Jan wrote. | worship you! Promise to marry me! to have 
nald nee little nursing to give him | nothing to do with Langdale, I came this way 
r his coming travels; but we shall! on purpose to meet you and get your answer. 
roba ot be long after this . “ter.” | Mary,” fiercely, as she remained ellent, her face 
Ae L st out the good news Nancy danced | pale and alarmed, “ aay you will marry me!” he 
U1 the clapping her hands delig tediy, grasped Ler hands almost cruelly, hie hot breath 
then sud dew’s paused and ilung her arms round | wag on her face; she stared back iato his lurid 
brother's neck ; ee | eyes in a frightened way, then suddenly wrenched 
*@ an, dear ! « . you fe ol blieaful - | ber hands from his and recoiled from bim with 
sue cried, with a rapturous sigh, “to think they | an agitated crs 
will be ve so soon, dear lan and my beetest old | ("gst Imposstble!” she ejaculated. “I do 
Pie A? ta) a 


‘ne doctor patied her cheek tenderly, 


a pick-me-up, after the experiences | 
18 last few woeks,” he said, with grave gilad- 
ess, add then his kind eyes went swiftly to his 
ward, who sat i place at the breakfast-table 


perfectly silent, her hands clasped in her lap, her 
Howar-like s dim with unshed tears, her face 
vlarraing)s ., 

Mary,’ said Dr. Je quickiy, “you look a 
1 fayzed ; a walk would do you good this 
} 


The girl fushed painfully, 


‘ 


' that I would wish to do! 


act love you. I vcould never, never marry you ! 


| Nay!" as he would have seized her hands again, 


‘do no’ touch me, You bave my answer, Adieu, 
on in,’ 
* 


4) . light, quick step she hastened away, 

Gurth standing stupidly gazing after her speech- 
vith anger, 

Presently he raised his clenched fisi and shook 

ie after the slight figure which a moment 

later vanished round a curve in the path, 

“If © could ouly punish her!” be muttered. 
“Tf I could ruin her happiness and break her 
heart!” 

‘My friend ! 









how etrange! the very _ 
Can we not help eac 


} other 2?’ 


Yes, Il want a walk,” she said, falteringly. “I'll 
(ake that bottle of medicine to Hawthorn Farm, | 
if you like 

‘he Doctor looked at her dubiously, and Leila } 


put in an objection, 


‘You should rest 


Mary dear,” she said, 
frindly, “‘inat 


ead of taking that walk.” 





“ Ah, let me go!” cried Mary, reatlessly. “I 
rou!d not rest, I want the walk,” 
Yes, ict her go,” murmured Nancy in her 


“Don’t you see, dear old bat, 


a good think about Hugh.” 
T 18 ) tor gasped, 
his breath away; but he uttered no more ob- 


iary presentiy 


set out from the Hale, car 





ryiug 
ab t containing not only the medicine but 
two or three little dainties for the invalids at 
Hawt arm. 

She he 


ed her errand and was walking 
he winding lane leading from 


ele DS 


briskly t 


the Farm cut on to the Ashbourne hfzch-road, 
w someoue suddenly sprang over the low 
hedge and barred her way. 

Mary, exbilarated by her walk, an exquisite 
tinge of pink in her pure cheeks, brought there 


lie ¢ 


y the fresh spring breeze, her eyes shining like 
stars, rande a lovely picture as she started back 
and confronted Gurth Markham, who stood in 
her path, bis arms folded, his iuscrutable eyes 


fixed cynically on her pure young face, 


She bad seen very little of Gurth and his 


a 


Wheeling sharply round Gurbbh saw peering ab 
him over the hedge a black-eyed old woman with 
» skin like yellow parchment, and fang-like teeth 


| closing on her cracked lips; a hideous wicked 


looking old creature, whose dyed hair was 
arranged in a fashionable fringe on her low fore- 
head, and whose ehabby bonnet was a miserable 


| attexapt at the latest Parisian style. She had 
| spoken in rapid French, her accents shrill and 


| 


| 
i 
' 


venomous, 


A low chuckling laugh seemed to 


\, + e . ae ' 
Nancy sometimes took | deepen the malicious venom of her speech 


‘Who are you!”’ demanded Gurth in startled 
Lone. 
She shrugged ber shoulders, 

{speak no English,” she retorted in French, 

He repeated his question in that tongue. 

“Ter grandmother,” the old witch hissed out, 
* the one who for fifceen years clothed and fed 
and educated her, only to be treated with basest 
ingratitu’e. And now I am poor, truly in want, 
and she,—-the haughty oue, is rich,—rich 
altogether !” 

‘* She should not be,” said Gurth bitterly; “all 
she has should by rights be mine.” 

The cld woman nodded and locked at him 
cunningly. 

‘*{ know, my friend ; I have made inquiries ia 
the great black town beyond, where I stay.” 

“ Fellinthorpe ?’. suggested Gurth. 

« Butyes ;” with another shrug, “Ab, but I 





could help you to punish the haughty one, did I 
but choose,” she added, with a soft laugh. ~ 

“ How do you mean?” sharply. 

She looked round furtively, 

“Not here can I tell you; behind hedges are 
listeners sometimes.” 

He looked at her half fearfully. 

“Will you come to my house? it fs only a 
little way off, and my mother Is there.” 

Ina minute she had slipped through a gap in 
the hedge, and was beside him; a ahabby, bent 
old woman. Her gown and cloak’ a pitiful 
attempt at the latest style. 

“Tam ready,” she said sharply, “I waste not 
the time.”’ 

And he in sullen silence led the way to his 


| mother’s house. 








rs, Markham, enlightened by a few burried 
words from her son, hastened to the parlour in 
which gat the shabby old Frenchwoman, and 
greeted her with flattering warmth. 

“ Ask her ff I may get her acup of tea or 
coffee, Gurth,” she requested eagerly, too diffident 
to attempt French conversation, though she 
understood the language perfectly. 

Madame Sb. Hilarie shook her head con- 
temptuously. 

“Bah! no tea fur me!” she cried impatiently, 
“See!” drawing a small bottle from a hang- 
ing on her arm, “thiaI love! this pute new life 
into me!” 

To was absinthe. Gurth, noting her trembling 
hand and wild laugh, thought shrewdly that, 
yielding to such temptation, it was nob to be 
wondered at that she had sunk eolow. A minute 
later the bottle was replaced in the bag and the 
old Frenchwoman had beckoned to them to come 
closer, 

“T could give you back all!” she said rapidly. 
"T could get her away from here and help you 
to bend her to your will; but—” cunningly, 
*T should want handsome pay,” 

Gurth looked at her impatiently. 

“ How could you do all that?” he demanded 
grufiy. ‘Would you attempt impossibilities 1” 

“Bah! that word’ comes not into my plans,” 
Madame retorted contemptuously ; “and I have 
thought everything well ouf, , mes 
amis!” 

Kiapidly she revealed her plan of action, and 
met their wondering glances triumphantly. 

“There seems ne risk,” said Garth slowly as 
she paused, 

Madame smiled disdainfully. 

‘No, timid one!” she sneered, “Lat me 
know when the girl is likely to visit the towa 
with the impossible name, and i will meet her 
and manage all the rest, Only it must be soon, 
before the return of the lover.” 

“Ip shall,” responded Gurth in low, fieree 
toned, an evil light in his furtive eyes. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was market-day in Fellinthorpe ; there was 
an unusual bustle in the sleepy old town, Orowds 
of people from the outlying villages thronged the 
streete intent on laying in stores for the week, 
exchanging greetings with neighbours and friends, 
and thoroughly enjoying the noise and excite- 
ment prevailing everywhere 

Mads me St. Hilarie had established herself ip 
a quiet fun in « little side street, and thers she 
remained waiting—waiting for her opportunity. 
Tt came soon enough. 

As she est at her window on market-day 
staring curiously out at the few people hurrying 
by on their way to the High-street snd the 
market-place there was an imperative knock at 
the door, and Gurth Markham strode hastily in. 

“They are iu the town, Mary and Nane 
Esteourt! Now is your chance ; and the ¢c 
does not understand French, so you can may 
anything you like. It would have been more 
difficult had Miss Estcours beon with them or 
the Doctor.” 

Medame nodded in a satisfied way ; her black 
eyes gleaming wickedly. 

“] shall manage,” she said, coolly. 
went they?” 
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*Tnto the. market. Shali I show you the 
way?” pecan, 9 j 

"No, mon ami, I know it; besides, you must 
not appear at all in the matter, Return at once 
ta your home and your admirable mother, and 
leave all to me,” 

Markham looked intensely relieved. 

“Shall you get her away to-day 1” he ventured, 
timidly. 

“You will see! you will see!” she answered, 
sharply. “Go now ; I waste my time,” 

As he left the room an exclamation of scornful 
disgust escaped the old woman’s lips, 

*Poltroon!” she muttered, “he would start 
at bis own shadow. I could not imagine Mary 
loving an imbecile such as he is; aud yet,” 
frowning heavily, as she hurriedly donned her 
shabby bonnet and cloak, “she must not marry 
that other one. I can force this coward to supply 
all my demands ; he will not dare to refuse me, 
therefore he is the best one to help.” 

* * 






“Ts that oll, Nancy? Are you sure? We 
must not remember something quite altogether 
important, just as we reach the Haie,” 

Nancy shook her head emphatically, and 
waved a piece of paper before Mary’s anxious 
eyes. 
fo You forget that I brought a list !” she said, 
triumphantly. “I have crossed off each thing as 
we have bought it. I vote for some lunch at 
Gardiner’s before we start on the walk home. 
I’m jusb starving, Mary. I declare a plate of 
buns would quail before me.” 

Mary laughed, 

“ And we are just there arrived,” she remarked, 
demurely. “ What a coincidence !” 

Nancy laughed too, and pushing open the 
swinging glass-door of the best confectioner’s 
shop in Fellinthorpe, they entered and secured 
a table and a generous supply of cakes and 
lemonade, 

Madame Sb, Hilarie, dogging their footsteps 
from the market-place, watched them enter, 
leaitated a moment, then followed them In, 
securing the next table and contriving to make 
the waitress understand that she wished for a 
bowl of soup. She drank it greedily, paid for it, 
then as the girls rose from their table moved 
hurriedly after them and laid. s yellow, bony 
hand on Mary’s wrist. 

“ Mon enfant!” she said, softly, 

“ Grandmére/” the girl ejaculated, her face 
pale as death, 

Nancy, looking on in amazement, understood 
that much ; her first French lessons had taught 
her the meaning of those brief ejaculations ; but 
when madame went rapidly on —her words crowd- 
ing one upon the other, and accompanied by 
bewildering shrugs and gestures, the younger 
Miss Estcourt was corapletely at fault, end bad 
ta.content herself with glaring savagely at the 
ugly old woman, 

“It is my grandmother St. Hilarie, Nancy,” 
explained Mary presently, in faltering accents ; 
“§he has come all this way to see me, She is 
In great trouble,” 

Nancy nodded, gravely. 

ss What do you want to do, Mary 1” she asked, 
quiesly, 

“She is staying at the White Hart Hotel,” 
returned Mary, hastily, not meeting Nancy’s 
direct glance, “and she will leave this evening, 
but she desires a long talk with me first, I shail 
stay the afternoon with her, and if—if the 
doctor would call for me after his round I should 
be ready to come home.” 

_"So late as that, Mary!” cried Nancy in 
dismayed accents, “remember, he will be late to- 
day 3; 46 has to drive over to Weaverham,” 

“That will do nicely,” answered Mary in quick 
breathless tones, “and it will give me longer 
with grandmére, But you, Nancy, ib hurts me 
to think of you walking home alone.” 

a 2b, Vil be ail right. I'll walk back with the 
Cheshunts ; but I hate leaviog you, Mary,” with 
4 distrustful glance at madame’s ye!low face, 

“Foolish one{” crfed Mary, with a brave 
attempt at a smile, ‘I shall be quite safe.” 

Nancy looked unconvinced. 

I shall “oS up dear old John,” sho said, 
decisively, “Ab, there go the Cheshunte! I 


auppose,” reluctantly, I had better run after 
them, The White Hart Hotel, did you say} 
All right. I'l! see that John is there in good 
time.” 

With ove last keen and dubious glance at 
madame she hurried away, and Mary stood and 
gazed after her in a dazed fashiou, a world of 
misery in her beautiful eyes, The old French. 
woman aroused her from her painful meditations, 
catchivg her hand roughly. 

“Come!” she said, eharply, “YT have much 
to tell you, and there is a letter you must write, 
Tiike not this so gloomy town, I long to leave It, 
and there isa train starts soon that we should 
not mies, Hasten then, mon ange /” 

Mary shook off that detaining hand. 

“1 will follow,” she aaid, heavily, and as fn a 
painful dream, walked after the hideou: 
woman to the White Hart Hotel. 

* ‘ 


At a comparatively early hour in the after- 
noon Dr, Eastcourt’s dog-cart dashed down 
Fellinthorpe High-street and turned into the 
= lane in which the White Hart Hotel etood. 

he doctor's kindly face wore a very grave 
expression he was feellng slightly uneasy, and 
anxious to have Mary once more in his own care, 
He had no very exalted opinion of Madame St. 
Hilarie, and had no desire that his ward should 
remain In her company longer than war abso- 
lutely necessary. 

He had not returned to the Haie for lunch, as 
was his usual custom before starting on his 





} 





afternoon round, Detained at a distant farm he | 


had partaken of refreshment there, and driving | 


straight home afterwards had then heard from | 
the excited Nancy 


of the encounter with madame, | 





T shall soon find out where she has taken my 
ward and bring Mary back.” 

Fortune seemed to favour him, The first porte: 
he interrogated at the etation remembered the 
two ladies perfectly ; they had gone by the 12 50 
express to London. Oh, yee, he had himeelt 
found them a lady’s carriage, and the young lay 
had tipped him handsomely. Why, by this time 
they'd be more than half-way to London, and— 
a sudden commotion at the farther cud of the 
platform, s sound of excited talking and horrified 
exclamations arrested the words on the man's 
lips, 

“ There’s somethin’ gone wrong, sir!” he 
hastily—“ an accident down the line, perhaps, 

He rushed sway, the doctor following him 
closely, his heart full of foreboding fears Some- 
thing hadindeed goue wrong, There had been 
sn alarming collision between the 1259 and 
another express; the trains had crashed into 


ried, 


» 


each other in the centre of a bridge #panning a 
deep and rapid river, Some of the carriages had 
been hurled into the water, and their occupants 
drowned or terribly hurt. 

“There'll be a special train run down to the 


scene of the accident ; It will etart 
Dr. Estcourt.” 

The Stationmaster came hurrying up with this 
information, his voice full of respectfal sym- 
pathy. The news, in some mysterious way, had 
down round; everyone assembled on the plat- 


very shortly, 


form knew that the doctor’s ward, Mixs Mark- 
i ham, of Beechthorpe, had been one of the 
passengers in the ill-fated train, and miuy were 
the furtive pitying glances fixed on Esicourt’s 
pale troubled face, 
* Ah, thanks, Jefferson, I'll be glad to take ad 
vantage of it,” cried the doctor, exgerly. “I’m 


and Mary’s decision to spend a few hours with | 


her grandmother at the hotel 

“T shall drive down and fetch her away at 
once,” he had said with unusual sternness, 
“Madame St. Hilarie is here for no good pur- 
pose, that I surely believe, I could almost wiah, 
child, that you had not left her.” 

Nancy looked so intensely troubled that Leila, 
apvxious to banish the cloud from her expressive 
face, set to work to explain matters, 

* Nancy did not want to leave her, Jolin, but 
Mary insisted, and the child thought her wisest 
course was to come straight home and tell us.”’ 

The doctor, vodding gravely, had drawn 
Nancy to him and kissed her, then springing 
into the cart, dashed away, calling back to them 
that he would bring Mary home at once, 

Reaching the hotel he met with a sudden 
check, the plump, red-cheeked landlady hurrying 
out to meet him handed him a letter, Jeft as she 
informed him, by Miss Markham to he delivered 
to him as soon as he came ta,the ian, 

“And the ladies? Where are they!” Est- 
court demanded, sharply, the fingers that held 
the letter trembling slightly. 

“ Well, sir, they went to the station, 1 know 
that much, for my Jim carried the French 
madam’s bag, Mise Markbam, she wrote that 
letter while the old lady packed ap her things, 
apd paid her bill.’’ 

* Thanks,’ returned the doctor, curtly, jump- 
ing into the cart again. “ No, keep the reins, 
Dawson,” as his man would have handed them 
over. “TI havea letier I want to read, Drive 
to the station i” 

As the cart raitied off he tore open the enve- 
lope and read the few lines it contained, These 
were only a few brief sentences, but ‘hey breathed 
such pathetic deepair that the doctor felt him- 
self on the verge of breaking down as he read , 
them. 





** Good. bye, dearost friends,” Mary wrote. “It 
is necessary that I leave you, that I go away with 
Grandmére St, Hilarie, and see you no more, 
have a sad, sad reason for so doing, I am rame- 
less, Beechthorpe is not mine nor the money ; 
Gurth must take all I go to hide myself away 
from everyone, and I pray you do not seek me out, 

* Ever your loving, heart- broken, ‘‘ Mary,” 


bs 


The doctor felt inteusely puzzled, 
“What on earth does the child mean!” he 
mused in bewilderment, “Ah, this is some mis- 


| 
| 





chief-making of that terrible old woman's} Well, 





} 
utterly unnerved ae he 


wondering though what I shall do about my home 
people, This news will come asa tertibie shock 
to them; and then there are my patients,” the 
worry deepening in his haggard eyes, “1 can’t 
think how to—-—” 

“Will you trust me, Estcourt, with both 
tasks 7” 

The doctor, swinging round with a relieved 
exclamation, came face to face wilh a weather- 
beaten cheery-looking man of wicdle age—a 
fellow practitioner—one of the busiest doctors of 
Fellinthorpe. 

‘Ha, Cavendish!” he cried, eagerly, “can 
you really help me in this mattwr? I don’t see 
that you have time for It, man.” 

‘‘Y’ll make the time,” said the other, gravely ; 
“and I don’t suppose you'll be lovg away. VU 


take your trap now, and drive over to te Hale, 
Your sisterg ought to know as soon as porsible; 
and any messages I find there 11] attend to at 


once.” 

Esteourt grasped his hand with a very moved 
“Thank you! ” 

Cavendish weut off ab once, and Dr, John, 
fo a wonderfully short space of iime, found 
himeelf speeding on his way to the scene of 


the awful disaster. Bitter disappointment 
awaited him there. The two he sought were 
missing; they were not to be found amongst 
the quiet dead, nor yet with those poor sufferers 
to whom the doctors, hastily earomoned, minis- 


tered so tenderly and skilfully. Estcourt felt 
himself compelled to bow to the inevitable, to 


realise that they must have been amongst the 
few, unhappy creatures who had beeu hurled 
into the deep and rapid river. 

And not one of them will be seen again,’ 


said a young clergyman who stood ce-ide the 
doctor, speaking in deeply troubled tones, “ they 
would be swept straight out to sea,” 

Estcourt shuddered and turned abruptly away, 
used on this awful 


; ending to Mary’s bright yourg life. And his 
heart grew heavier still—remerbering Hugh 
Langdale, who even now was on his way ‘ome— 
perhaps, and whose whole love wa n to the 
fair young creature who had perished in such an 
awful fashion. 

* . ‘ 7 
It was some weeks later that news came to the 
Haie of the travellers, Leila receiving a tele- 
gram from Liverpool, “Arrived. Leave hers by 


the train to-morrow.” 5 
Miss Estcourt’s sweet eyes filled wit! tears 
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she glanced in a scared way at her brother and madame’s tale was nota true one. John made 


Nancy. 

‘Oh, poor Hugh ! 
is to tell him?” 
Dr, Estcourt turned away with a troubled 
yl 


81 


she said chokingly, “who 


The thought of his sorrow makes a coward of 
wo,” he murmured, “Yet I suppose I must 
norve myself to the task.” 

“T'll teil him, Hugh and I were always chums, 
sud he used te confide In me about Mary. I-—I 
think 1’d like to tell him.,”’ 

Leila looked anxiously at her young sister. 
Naney bad grieved terribly over Mary’s sad 
death, she had grown pele and thin, and looked 
very shadowy in her simple black frock. 

“Won't it be too much for you, darling?” 
Miss Estcourt said doubtfully. 

“No,” returned the child gravely. 

“Thi tell him. 
sarden ; I'll see Hugh in here.” 

m + - at « 

Nancy told her sad news in the teuderest, most 
considerate fashion, kneeling beside Langdale, 
clesping hie great etrong brown hands. Yet gently 
as she teld him all the shock was a terrible one, 
aimiost overwhelming him; he grew startlingly 
pale under his bronze, and stared at her in a 


wild unseeing fashion. 

“My darling drowned!” he gasped 
‘Swept oway, and never seen again! 
Nancibel ! it is impousible ! 

“ Hugh, dear, I am afiaid you must,” Nancy 
ialtered, mournfully. ‘“ Ob, it is so hard for 
you, my poor boy |” 


With a bitter cry the poor fellow rested his | 


tread upon the shoulders of his faithful little 
‘viead. Nancy could feel how his strong frame 
vas ehaken by the anguish that consumed him. 
Sce did not speak, but just waited in patient 
silence until he had conquered his emotion sufii- 
cleutly to listen to the sad details. 

“Ab, why did Stuart pull me through that 
fever !"’ he cried almoet fiercely, ‘‘had I died we 
should not have been separated. I suppose 
Gurth Markham is settled at Beechthorpe now 
with his silky-voiced mother?” he went on 
presently with a bitter laugh. Nancy shook her 
head very gravely. 

“ There ie only Mrs. Markham at Beechthorpe,” 


she said slowly, 


“Ha! whore is he?” sharply. } 
“He is dead!” answered Naucy in hushed , 
tones, “The very day that we—-we lost Ma 


he was seized with the fever, and he died after a 
ew days’ illness. He bad been terrified of 
taking it; he and his mother had gone away 
from Ashborne while the fever was at its worst 

; he seemed to come back just to be stricken 
10We with it. And Hugh!” hesitatingly—-"‘ he, 
~-he told John something before he died; he 
bed helped that old Frenchwoman to get Mary 
away from ua all,’”’ 

Langdale clutched her hand almost painfully. 

* How d’you mean?” he said hoarsely. 

As steadily as she was able Nancy told of 
Markbam’s proposal to Mary, and of its rejection; 
of his meeting with Madawe St, Hilarie, and her 
assertion that ehe could give him Beechthorpe 
and get Mary away from the Haie, if he would 
only make it worth ber while. 

She told him and his mother that she was 
ready to cheat Mary into the belief that she had 
10 right to thiok of herself as the mistress of 
Seechthorpe. She sheuld tell her ‘that her 
father had married without the consent of his 
pareats which, in French law, meant that he was 
not married at all 

“The Markhams, deci n in the plot, 
arranged to help Madame to meet Mary ; then 
QGurth followed us into Feilinthorpe on market 
day, and text the old womau after ue. Ah, how 
sorry I was that day that I was such a little 
duffer at French! I could see Mary was troubled, 
but Idid oct understand anything. 
ld creature must have made Mary believe her 
tale, for she went off with her, and—and then 
came that awfu! accident,” 

“And Markham to!d the doctor all this!” 
queried Langdale ia low tones, 

“Yea, He seemed very sorry at the end, And 


ng to 


That hateful | 


Jan shall come to you in the 


out, 
Ob, a loveiy blush, “and—and—-it will be only very 
I—I can’> believe | 


‘ 


} 


inquiries, and he found that Adolph St, Hilarie 
had had the full consent of his parents, there- 
fore his child had a perfect right to her grand- 
father’s money and estates.” 

“Great Heavens! how hard!” ejaculated, 
Langdale, hoarsely, starting up and pacing the 
room. “To think of my poor darliog being 
cheated into the belief that she was name- 
lees! Whate fiend that old woman must have 
been !”’ 

He talked on in a sad, desponding way, 
smiling sadly as Nancy sliyped her hand in bis 
and walked up and down with him. 

By-and-bye he began to talk of his experiences 
in Africa, to tell her of Donald Stuart's escape 
from his captors, and of the voyage home. 

“Donald has gone up te London to report 





} married as soon as Leila will fix the day.” 








| rapidly moving truck, for a moment she gazed in 


himself at head-quarters,” he seid in conclusion, 
“Tan,” with a heavy sigh-——“is wild to be 


Nancy nodded gravely. 

“He deserves his reward,” she said, softly,— 
and then pressed his hand tightly as the door 
opened and the others came in. 

Their tender sympathy almost unmanned him 
again; but with wonderful courage he forced him- 
self to calmness, and was the first to speak of 
Lelia’s wedding. © 

"Te date is not fixed yet,” said the girl, with 


quiet,’ 

* But I may come to it, Leila?” 

“Ob, Hugh, of course!” 

He smiled bravely at her. 

“T should like to go up to town and see Miss 
Orewe,” he sald slowly; ‘she loved Mary,” 

* Ay, we all did that,’ returned Dr. John in 
moved tones, and his heart grew heavy within 
him as he noted the haggard despair stamped on 
Hugh’s handsome face, 





CHAPTER VL 

Awnp after ail Mary Markham was alive and 
well; sick at heart, utterly miserable, forlorn, 
lonely-—but in good health and uninjured. 

Moved by some wonderful impulse, she had 
stepped from the train at a great bustling station 
juet a lictle way off from the scene of the disa:- 
trous accident. Her grandmother, stupefied by 
the absinthe she had taken before starting, had 
fallen Into a heavy sleep, and Mary sitting oppo- 
site and gazing at her ounningold face, had grown 
suddenly frightened, and, seized with an uncon- 
trollable longing to tecape from Madavie’s com- 
pany, had slipped out at the great station and, 
mingling with the crowd, had watched the train 
glide away, bearing with it her unconscious 
grandmother, 

A feeling of relief had come to her at first, 
then a minute later a sensation of despair as she 
realised that she was alone amongst strangers— 
her only possessions the clothes she wore and 
just a few shillingsin her pocket. 

Where should she go? What should she do? 

‘By your leave there,” cried a porter, per- 
emptorily. With ashiver and a start the gir! 
scrambled back out of the way of the heavy 
truck he was wheeling, and as she did so came 
face to face with a tall, plain, middle-aged lady 
who, laden with a rug, several papers and a small 
bag, was stalking along after the truck, her eyes 
fixed suspiciously on the grimy-looking porter. 

A sharp exclamation escaping the girl's white 
lips caused the lady to look away from the 


utter amazement st the shrinking Mary, then 
spoke her name in astonished yet joyful accents. 
“ Mary, my child! what are you doing here! 
This is a delightful eurprige,” 
The girl looked pitifully at her good friend, 
then her lips quivered, and a few heavy tears 


Miss Crewe looked at her keenly, then drew 
her hand on to her arm. 

“You are coming with me, child!” she said, 
decisively. “I am on my way to a little seaside 
place, Saltby. I had to change here, and am juat 
going on. [’ve taken a furnished house there, 
and the maids have gone on before me to sce 
that all is comfortable. Come now, that lu 
of mine will go in the wrong train if I don’t 
atop that idiotic porter.” 

She tried to draw her ——— on, but for a 
minute Mary resisted, thom feebly enough. 

“JI have no right to take advantage of your 
goodness,” the poor child faltered out. “ You— 
you don’t know what has happened.” 

** Riddlesticks |!" retorted Miss Crewe, inele- 
gantly. “I know that you are desperately un- 
happy ; that you have no t to be wandering 
about alone, and that you look uncommonly as 
if you were sickening for something-—measles or 
chicken-pox, I suspect. I know, too, that I fully 
intend to nurse you through whatever you are 
in for. Ha! there’s my porter beckoning, 
The 1 is in, and the train starts in five 
minutes. Come, dear, I must get him to fetch 
your ticket,” 

The girl yielded, and allowed Miss Crewe to 
place her in a comfortable first-class compart- 
ment of the Saltby train; but as the obsequious 
porter hurried off for the ticket she bent for- 
ward and laid a burning hand on her kind 
friend's. 

‘Make me one promise,” she said, passion- 
ately, “that you won't lef anybody at Ash- 
bourne know where I am until I say you may. 
I cannot go with you until you make me that 
romise.” 

"Don't they know, then, where you have 
gone?” cried Misa Crewe. 


(Continued on page 91.) 








MADELINE GRANT. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Aru went merry as a bell. The 
dinner wae excellent ; there was no hitch. The 
landlady (with interludes) spent with her eye to 
ths crack in the door, safely brought up course 
after course 

Now they had successfully reached dessert ; 
had discussed many phases of lash season— 
Madeline and Mr. Fitzroy, pictures, oddities, 
beauties, dances—Mr. Treherne and Hugh play- 
ing the part of audience. 

Then Mr, Treherne had his turn, and made 
most of the company roar with one or two well- 
told witty narratives, and then it occurred to the 
two gentlemen guests that the lady had come for 
an audience, that it was nine o'clock; and 
raking one or more lame excuses, which, how- 
ever, were very readily accepted, they looked at 
each other, rose rather reluctantly, and with a 
deferential leave-taking of Mi:zs Grant, and 
" By-by, old chap,” to their host, effected their 
exit, leaving, had they but known it, Mr, and 
Mrs. Glyn téte-d-téte, aud alone. 

“Well, Hugh,” exclaimed Madeline, with her 
usual sprightly and insouciant air, pushing back 
her chair, rieing slowly, and trailing herself and 
her long train towards the fire. 

“ Well, Madeline,” he replied, following her, 
laying his hand on the mantelpiece, and looking 
as severe as if he were going to cross-examine a 
witness for the defence, “what does this mean ? 
Have you taken leave of your senses? Have you 
gone mad?” 

“NotI!” she returned, coolly, putting one 
foot upon the fender. ‘‘ Papa is away ; won't 
be back till the small hours and I—I took it into 
my head I would make myself very fine and come 





rolled down her white checks, 

“ [—I have left the Haie,” she faltered, “‘I— | 
I found I had no right to be there, or—or at | 
Beechthorpe,” but desperately, “I don't know | 
where to go or what to do, and I have sucha 
horrible stupid headache.’ 


over here in a hangom and give you an agreeable 
surprise. But,” witha pout, “seemingly it hae 
been a surprise only ; the word agreeable we may 
leave out.” 

“You may,” he said, roughly. ‘I wonder 
you have not more sense. If you had given me 
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a hint that you were coming—if you had even 
had yourself announced by your own lawful 
name, but to come masquerading here as Miss 
Grant, is—is too much ; and J tell you honestly, 
Maddie, that I won’t have it ! What must those 
fellows have thought of you to-night? Fitzroy 
will blazon it all over London! Have you 
no regard for your reputation—your good 
name }” 

“There, there, Hugh, my dear,” spreading 
out both her pretty ds with a gesture of 
deprecation, “that is scolding enough—that 
will dol” 

“No, it won’t do,” he replied, angrily. “I 
really am coming to think that you look upon 
me, Maddie, as a poor, weak-minded idiot, 
There’s not another mav in Great Britain would 
have etood as much as I have done ; and I’ve 
had about enough of it!” with a wave of his 
hand in his turn, “This visit of yours ix 
positively the last straw. Ifyou have no regard 
for Mise Graut’s good name, please think of 
mine, 1 do not choose to have gaily-dressed 
young ladies coming flaunting into my lumber 
chambers at any and every hour of the day. I've 
been hitherto considered a quiet, hard-working, 
respectable sort of fellow. I wonder what people 
will think of me now? Your visit will be all 
over the Inns to-morrow, and half my cireuit 
will be clamouring to know ‘who my friend 
bey 

"Nonsense, Hugh! You can easily explain 
me away most beautifully. You must be a very 
bad lawyer if you are not equal to such a trifling 
occasion as this! Ob, my dear boy,” laughing 
immoderately at the mere recollection, ‘1 wish 
you could have seen your own face when I walked 
in—a study in black, Come now, Hugh, you can 
tell them that I’m a client—that I’m your step- 








and laying her hand on his mouth, “I have 
been really, really waiting and hoping to bring 
you and my father quietly together, I see I have 
been wrong in all thie horrid procrastination, I 
—I will tell him to-morrow—there is my hand 
on it—and if he turne me out-of-doors, as is very 
possibile, I shall be sitting here and making your 
tea to-morrow evening. You believe me, Hugh ?” 
standing over him, as he leant his head on his 
hand and looked into the fire, as if he only bad 
half heard what she said. ‘‘ You believe me, don’t 
you?” she repeated eagerly, 

“There have been so many to-morrows, 
Maddie. I'm like the man in the fable about 
the boy and the wolves, but,” suddenly, as it 
were, pulling himself together, “I will 
believe you and trust you,” standing up and 
confronting her. ‘‘And now,’ ringing the 
bell as he spoke, “you shall have your 
coffee, and then I'll take you home in a hansom,” 

“Home! it’s too early yet—only haif-past 
nine! The pantomimes are going on. Take me 
ba the theatre for an hour, It will be such 

re] ! ” 

‘Fun, Madeline! I wonder at you! Suppos- 
ing anyone wae to see you—any of your friends, 
what would they think? They do not know 
that Iam your husband ; they would only take 
me for sone admirer who was presuming op your 
father’s absence to take you to the theatre alone 
ov the sly.” 

“Aud what harm? I like puzzling people—I 
like to give them something to talk of!” she 
returned, recklessly. 

** But I do not, and I suppose I know a little 
more of the world than you do, You seem to 
consider it rather a joke to play with your good 
name, as it were, with cup and ball; to fling it 
down to be torn to pieces out of pure wantonness, 


sister—your sister-in-law ; any little fib you like, | but I shall not permit it!” 


and as you so seldom have the pleasure of my 
seciety, make much of me.” drawing up a chair, 
“and tell that old woman of yours to bring me 
a cup of coffee !” 

There waz nothing like taking high ground. 

“Yes, presently; but before that there is 
somethiog more important that I have to tell 
you,” also sitting down. You will have to 
make your choice at once between your two 
characters, Madeline ; we won’t have any more 
of this shilly-shallying. You will have to be 
either Miss Grant or Mrs, Glyn—permanently 
and publicly.” 

A pause, during which a cinder fell out of the 
grate, and the clock ticked sixty seconds; then 
Mac cline, who positively would not have believed, 
she toid herself, that Hugh could be so bearish, 
plucked up spirit and said,— 

“I will be both for the present, and soon ! wil! 
be Mre. Glyn only, As it ie, | think—what with 
my visits to Holt-hill and here—I play my part 
splendidly,” 

“There you muet permit me to differ with 

you,” said her husband, in a frosty voice. “ The 
part as a wife you have played for many months 
has, to put the case in the mildest form, nob 
een @ success; and as to your réle of mother 
the leas ‘said sbout it the better. No doubt you 
are brilliant as a daughter, and make up for your 
deficiencies in playing the rich man’s heiress to 
perfection | ” 

“Hugh!” aghast, “how can you talk so 
sarcastically? It's not you—not like what you 
used to be |” 

“No, very probably not. But since you are 
*0 much changed, you need not be surprised if I 
am changed. Iam not going to be put off with 
words any longer, Maddie. You can’t run with 
tbe hare and hunt with the hounds ; you must 
reuurn ab once. ‘Tell your father the truth, or 
leo me tell him the truth, and make your choice 
between us, This double life, where all of it is 
spent in one sphere, and but the shadow left to 
apother, won't do, Think of your child,” with 
are heat, Move beg & stranger to his own 
mother. Poor little chap, he knowe none but Mrs. 
Holt, . I—I try and see him as often eI can; 
bat what am I? Iam only a man, and not much 
ofa hand with small children. Madeline, this 
money has poisoned your nature, You are no 
more what you once w i 

Don’beay it, Hugh!” she cried, etanding up, 








Just like 
You are 
pointing a 


“*Hugh! How horribly you talk. 
some old fogsy laying down the law, 
not nice when you are like this,” 
finger at him. 

* Nor are you, when you are like that,” 
pointing in his turn at her laces and diamonds, 
‘at least not in my eyes.” 

“Ob, fie!” resolved nob to be put out of 
conceit with herself, “You know very weil 
that I look lovely, and that you admire me 








more than you can say; and you are going to | 


take me to the pantomime now 
her hand on his arm, ‘oh,’ with a little 
start, “there ie the coffee,” as the laudlady, 
who iasisted upon doing this errand iu person 
in order to have what she called ‘‘a rare good 
look,” fumbled ab the door, pushed it open 
with her knee, and marched in carrying a 
small tray, and laid it very slowly on the 
table, her eyes all the while being fixed on the 
figure of the young lady standing by the fire. 

The lady had her face turned away, but 
Mr. Glyn, who was leaning his head in his 
hand and his elbow on the mantelpiece, eyed her 
steadily, and said, in a less civil tone than 
usual,— 

“There, Mre. Watts, that willdo. You need 
not wait. Call a hansom when you go downa- 
stairs,” and Mrs. Watts reluctantly backed her- 
self out. 

She had seen a good deal, bul she was as much 
at sea as ever, 

The young !ady had had her hand on Mr. 
Glyn’s arm when she went in, and was 
saying, — 

“You kaow that youadmire me more than you 
can say, and that you are going toiake me to the 
pantomime,” 

Was ever such a brazen piece! He had 
his head turned sway, and looked as ii he 
had much rather bave her room than her com- 


ny. 

The young ladies of the present time ran after 
the men, and no mistake. It seemed to hier it 
was a kind o’ scandalous—the haystack after the 
cow. 

pre king | this young lady’s people waz to get 
to know of her coming after Mr. Glyn like this ? 
Mr. Glyn of all people! It beat everything that 
Mre, Watts had ever come across into a cocked 
hat, 
A few minutes later they were coming down 


But,” laying | 


| 


the staire, miss all wrapt up ina long sealskin 
coat (which sealskin coat Mrs, Watts, finding i! 
in the outer office, had doue herself the pleasure 
of examining, aud, low be it epoken, trying or). 

‘None o’ your paletot things, but a long 
coat, down nigh the floor, all lined with satin, 
scented with some sweet perfume.” 

Mrs. Watts, being of low stature, was lost in 
it, but the short time she was enveloped in this 
one hundred guinea wrap was undoubtedly one 
of her happiest moments. 

It did not appear to be one of Mr, Glyn’s hap- 
piest moments as he pulled on his great-ooat, and 
followed the dainty, tripping, high-hecled steps 
of bie beautiful visitor downstairs, 

Mrs. Watts, who had bung aboub the door 
below, remarked to herself that she never remem 
bered to see him looking so black as be foliowex 
his companion into the hansouw, and said to the 
driver,— 

Lyceum Theatre.” 

So she had got her way, thought Mrs, Watts, 
as she stoed boldly on the threshold and looked 
after him ; and she Aad. Hugh was taking her 
to the pantomime, after all, but under protest. 

“You know, my dear Hugh,” she had said, 
“it's very wrong of you to be so grumpy and « 
gloomy. Think of alll am going te give up to- 
morrow for your sake—all this,” holding out her 
lace skirt, and touching her diamond necklace. 

“You might, I think, please me for the last 
time I shall be playing as the Fairy Princoas 
before I go back to wy rags. No, no,” colouring, 
and picking herself up, ‘‘ i did nob mean to say 
that ; but when this ‘s my very last appearance in 
my present character I think, Hugh, you might iv- 
dulge we. I've set my heart on seeing Piucbeard 
and we will come in for a good share of it yet,” 

“ Well, | suppose, then, under the circumstan- 
ces, that you must have your way,” said her 
husband, yielding reluctautly, “If you sit weil 
in the shade in a box you may not be seen,’ 
taking a latch-key from a nail as he spoke. 

“ Something tells me, ail the same, that this will 
not be your last appearance in thie character, not 
that I mean to doubt your good intentions, 
Maddie, or to disbelieve your word, but I havea 
presentiment that [ cannot account for, thad far 
from your sitting bere to-morrow eveniug, as you 
said you would, making tea, our lives will some- 
how have drifted further apart than ever.” 

“Nonsense! Fancy a clever man like you— 
and [ bear you are very clever, Hugh—be- 


| lieving in such foolish things as presentiments |” 





said Madeline, aa she set down her coffee-cup 
with a laugh. ‘“ Now go and bring me my coat 
Thank goodness, Ihave a splendid outfit, if the 
worst comes to the worst. Let ua atart. If 
know you are trying to get Miss Grant out of 
your rooms,” 

The Glyns were not so very late, after all, aud 
stepped into a box overlooking the stage, when 
all the audience had their eyes and ears occu 
pied with Sister Ann's dance aud song. 

Madeline removed her cloak, and took a seat 
with her back to the house, haviog glanced round 
with affected nervousness, and said to her com- 
panion, in a smothered whisper,— 

“Sister Ann, Sister Ann, do you see anybody 
looking? Do you think anybody knows me | 
There are the Mowbrays, and thers is,” frowning, 
“Lord Robert Montaru. I can see them, but 
they cannot see me, vo do not be nervous, my 
dear and exceedingly proper Hugh !” 

Hugh had aeen some familiar faces, too, and 
one man in a box over against hima had palpably 
recognized him ; but that did not much matter, 
as he could nob possibly identify Madeline, 

Madeline whispered, and jaughed, and talked 
to him behind her fan, and Hugh, putting hia 
gloomy prognostications to ope side, abandoned 
himself to the occasion, and told himself thot 
he was & brute io be so gruff and irreeponsive to 
the beantiful girl opposite to him, although he 
could hardly realise the fact that she was his 
wife, as he glanced at her just ab this special 
moment as she sat with her head resting ov her 
hand, jewels glisteniug in her ears, on her arms, 
her hair; a smile on her lips, no wedding ring on 
her finger, his own Madeline ! 

So he, too, laughed aud talked in a low voice, 
and whispered his hopes, and fears, and plans, 
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entirely whet bi-ter, wounded feelings | willed boves,” he said, hospitably, “the night is She felt that ehe had been reprieved. 
ne had been lately nursing with regard to his young.” She wrote, of course, and told Hugh the state 
gui ; and Madeline declared to her-| Mr, Treherne was never deaf to such appes!s, | of the case, and sent him almos} daily bulletins 
hat Hugh would make a very ideal sort of | like Glyn; but Glyn on this occasion, much to about the pstient’s health; and all through 
ov 1 the none of that, they were | his friend’s surprise, said,— | February she scarcely went out-of-doors or left 
n BU nd she began to think; ‘Allright; I'll just come up for a minute,” | her father’s sick room. 
tha hasty we bad defrauded her of | and sprang up the stairs two steps at a time. He was ably nursed. He was wiry, and he 
what wreeable part of a girl's | “I'm not going to stay,” he said, taking off his | struggled back to a very trying, peevish con- 
life t she was not actus'ly married | hat, and standing with his back to Mr. Fitzroy's | valeecence, and early in March was ordered off to 
to I and that all wooing was to! fire, still in his top-coat; ‘‘ bub I’ve just a word | the Riviers at once. 





20 ' to say to you two fellows, I want to ask you as 
The wau in the box opposite, who was sur- | 9 favour to me to say nothing about having met 
rrised, indeed, to see Glyn at the theatre, told Miss Grant ia my chambers or in my company. 

himself that it was not te another maz that he! The two guests muttered, “Of course and 
as ua be ding tenderly for ward, aud sto ping | Certainly not,” not with any great alacrity. 

f« ii 


This demand was decidedly a blow, for they were 


his head as if to listen to something very parti 

ular from tice to time : nly human, and were looking forward to men- 
Ah, ao, he thought not, as presently a very | tioning the news with pleasurable aaticipation, 

retty hand. wrist and arm emerged from the “When I ask you to do me this favour,” he 

shad i the curtain, and lay upon ive velvet , continued, as coolly as if he were 6 eaking iu 

ushion | court; “I think iv right to take you into my— 


stehed up his excellent opera-giasses and | 
Lote diamond bracelet, the diamond ringa-— | k 
, : " | avo—:s $ y 
but no, there was not a wedding one amonget | 98 shales 


my confidence, and to tell you our secret. Miss 
Grant and I were married more than two years 
wife!” 


them 
° * ° e ® } a 
| 
The diyne prudently waited till the last, but | 
even so, when they went out into the lobbies a CHAPTER XXKYVIIL 


good many people were still to be seen, bie | 
Madelive and Hugh were rather a remarkable A“ , 
looking thaw 4 ‘6 : ead aes eer / 20 Mies Grant was respectfully informed by the 
— = _ + @ De ” 
Although the latter tried to draw her lace | Bishop. : . 
scarf well over her se ye wag | . 2 had asked for her, and he had told him 
; a ari that he believed she had gone out to spend the 
evening with Lady Rachel Jones, 

Madeline again breathed freely, and hurried 


Mr. Grant had “come in,” and gone to bed, 


fal 





recognised, 


Hugh was recognised both by their own 
y 1B 5 


friends—why ie there always someone see 
you whea ir t ane pe seen? and | up to her own room, almost afraid of eucounter- 
, . 4 is Cc Bo a: . ‘ > 2. 
when - ¥ eapecia wich to be observed, | 28 ber parent on the stairs and being rigidly 
there ver anyone forthcoming fn same | cross-examined then and there, 
§ me iorinconung in “ue sam “np ar y 1) a 

way } But Mr. Grant had gone to bed ill, complain- 

oe jai tte’ Hindinattie 6 ene ing of hie cheat and throat ;"’ so said Josephize ; 
ny A «1 he stiatan Madelir : - B to 4 | 22d there was no chance of his being loitering 
11g £4GeNr 18 } jar as mace.ine yassec J +t . ve 

5 : rbo t aves a 
haneom, ond wished her a cheerful) good-night. | aboat the panei His hola sage 

Hueh dia not scien hamid aheall teak te | Madeline sat long over her fire, wondering how 

ot acco f r=--19 wou 20¢ ¢ ° 

aio ncn cae aah? ahe touct. get home vere | She Would tel! bim, and when she would tell him 
—, a ee Sauk Bee nome very | her great piece of news? It must be done to- 
quickly before her father retu and were she - 


6s: the: bene Hugh was evidently serious. 
rhe ety 55 She had not thought that Hugh had it in hia to 
ae be eo strict and eo stern, Well, well, she wished 


| morrow! 
“ All right oll rioht aAAte..Wi0 a4? + , r 
All right, ell right, Maddic—but it’s the |i: was over, well Over ; this time to-morrow it 


coming back under the care of a 


b time,” wringing her hand. “Remember, to- ' . 
rreBgDE Hepan i. _ semen der, lO- | would be done—would she be here? looking re- 
end ime a note, and I shall come for ~atfuliy round 

gre y roun 


y with a vesture of farewel! he Oy Bn Perhaps this,” she said to herself, half aloud, 
E Beeld a. ; ae stepped | "i. che very last time I shall sit at this fire, the 
back, and she was quickly wheeled away 


last time I shall have a maid to lay out my things 
and brush my hair, Heigho! I wish—no, no, I 
| con’t wish T had not married Hugh, but there is 


a ’ 
Mr. Treherne and Mr, Fitzroy were atill 
sudeavouring to light up, and had not yet atarted 














tl op er ee ry was fine and frosty, aud | 1 harm in wishing that he was rich.” 

they had not far to go, leline’, ; ino f 

or ctv heen “ rane,” headas "ana wet Madeline’s anticipation of her coming inter- 

minate till ~ oes dad? Hold 00 & | view kept her awake for hours; her heart kept 
python - Ag. ly lr | beating so loudly that it would no suffer her to 

_ And soon the. trio were walking homewards | sleep ; and it was really morning when she fell 

briskly over the frosty pavements, discuasing the iuto a troubled doge, from which she was awoke 

pant ; the actresses, the audience, but | by Josephine, with an unusually long face, and 

nots word, of course, dropped from either gertle- | no morning tea in her hand, 

men’s lips with regard to Glyn’s lady guest,|  “ Miss Grant,” she said, “your father fs very 
though. ike ro t} t 1 7 ; 

although, like the parrot, they thought the li, so hia nurse saya, and I've come for you. The 

more doctor has been senb for. They say its inflam- 
Giyn was a reserved kind 





chap, and no! mation of the lungs.” 

pe ever ireamt of poking their noses into; Madeline sprang out of bed ab once, and 
his affairs, as a caustic reply or a painful snub | huddled on some clothes and went off at once to 
Was su re to be the al! they would gain by the i her parent's room, 

€x periment, He was very ill, in high fever, his breath 

Nevertheless, they yearned to know more ; coming hurriedly thick and fast, his hands burn- 
anent Miss Grant, the beauty whose famej ing, Jt was as Josephine had said, “inflamma- 
had spread far aud near, whose riches and! tion of the lungs.” 
whose contemptuous indifference to the advances | “A very sharp attack,” the doctor confided to 

the most eligible parties were proverbs alike, | Madeline. : 

What on earth had she to do with a poor hard- It had come to a head with extraordinary 
vorking barrister like Glyn, they had atke’ each | rapidicy, and he would like another opinion, and 
ther, after they had left the couple tét:.. téte. | she must get a professional nurse, 

1888 “Was--was he dangerously ill?” she yen- 

t tured to ask, with bated breath. 

an hour, and such an uncommonly handsome “Well, there was mo use in concealing the 
fellow as Glyn for her family adviser; andj truth, ft was a grave case; but he had often 
the funny part of it all was that Glyn was by no| pulled people through worse, She need not 
means in ecatasies with her, and treated her very | think that, because her father was suffering from 
coolly. | acute inflammation, that—that-——” 

Talking of limelight, fires in theatres, and euch | And he left her to fill up the blank herself, not 
like topics brought the trio to Mr, Fitzroy’s | daring to mention the ugly word “ death.” 
chambers. | And thus Madeline’s confession was postponed 

“Come up, you fellows, and have some de. | size die, 





it was strange that ehe should pitch on such 





He was feeble still, and still an invalid ; but he 
was much better, and able to dine In a snug 
sitting-room, fitted up near his bed-chamber, 

He was to go to the Riviera, and of course he 
was not to go alone, 

Madeline was to accompany him, but what 
would Hugh say to this ? 

In her father’s present precarious state of 
health she could not tell him her news, it 
would be so great a shock ; and yet she almost 
dreaded facing her husband with yet another 
excuse, 

Hugh was not to be trifled with, still lees her 
father. 

"What an unlucky girl ehe was,” she said to 
herself, tearfully. 

Between these two men, who had such claime 
upon her, what was she to do? which was to be 
sactificed—father or husband? And then there 
was Harry | 

Circumstances put a tremendous pressure upon 
her, circumstances in the shape of the doctors, 
her father, and her fears, and she allowed herself 
as usual to drift. 

It was quite settled that she was to go to Nice, 
and remain there tiil June, taking care of her 
father, 

She had no opening, no excuse in the character 
of Miss Grant, Go she must, but in her character 
of Mrs. Glyn, considering that her father was 
now fairly convalescent. 

What sbout her in the character of Mra. 
—. and what about her husband and her 
child $ 

he dared not again as Miss Grant venture to 
the Temple, so she wrote a very affectionate, 
pleading, little letter, putting everything before 
him in the very strongest light, as seen from her 
father’s side, and begging and imploring of him 
to be patient just a little longer, till her father 
could bear the news, and to wait 

To this letter she received no reply ; no answer 
for three whole days ; no reply for a week. 

She went to number two and asked, personally; 
no letter, and yet he was in town. 

Mr. Jesso d called—Mr,. Jessop had often 
called—and told her that Hugh was ehortly going 
on circuit, and that he had dined with him at 
his club the previous evening, and that he was 
working too hard. 

Mr. Jessop felt a certain cynical pleasure in 
watching both “hands” in this curious game. 

“To was ten times better than any novel going,” 
he repeatedly told himself. 

To see little—no, she was not little, but young 
Mrs. Glyn once, and to see her now, wae really 
a most startling contrast. 

And to see Hugh working away like a horse in 
a mill was another fine sight, looked at froma 
professional point of view. 

And to see a couple once so devoted so abso- 
lutely fudifferent to one another, so totally divided 
by that great gulf—wealth—this was the strangest 
sight of all 

” * * 

The day before Madeline aud her father took 
their departure for the sunny south—-where he 
aud she and half-a-dozen fashionable  visitars 
were sitting in the drawing-rooni—the shaded 
lamps were already lighted, the fragrant five 
o'clock tea was being dispensed by Madeline, 
who was not, as Lady Rachel remarked to many, 
in her usual good spirits. 

Lady Rachel was present; she had thrown 
off her furs. She had secured a comfortable seat 
in a becoming light, and she was flirting auda- 
ciously with Mr. Fitzroy. 

Lord Robert Montagu was also present ; 
come to make hie adieu, for he found old Grant 
still a most useful acquaintance; and he and 
his friends were discoursing together in low 
tones. 
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Lady Rache! was laughing uproariously ; 
two ladies were comparing totes with regard to 
their dressmakers ; two gentlemen were devot- 
ing themselves to the fair tea-maker, who, in a 
close-fitting brown velvet dress, was looking un- 
usually charming, when the door was flung open 
with a flourish, and Jeames announced, little 
knowing what he was doing,— 

ce Mr. Glyn { ” ‘ 

This name was just that out of one of the 
ordinary callers—one of the multitude who flocked 
to see bis daughter—in Mr. Grants ears ; {n fact, 
in everyone's ears excepting two pair, ic, Mr, 
Fitzroy’s and Mrs, Glyn’s, 

She felt as if she had been turned to stone, 
Had Hugh come to claim her # 

The hand that held the sugar-tongs actually 
became rigid with fear. 

She glanced at her father ; he, poor man, was 
totally umconacious of the crisis aud little 
dreamt that the unusually distinguished, 
good-looking young gentleman now shaking 
hands with Madeline was actually his son-in law, 

‘‘How do you do?” faltered Miss Grant, 
raising an appealing, balf-terrified look to the 
stranger. “ Papa, let me introduce you to Mr, 
Glyn.” 

Mr, Glyn shook hands, uttered a few common- 
places to the invalid, and stood talking to him-for 
some time. * 

Mr. Grant noticed with pleasure the alr of 
refinement and of good blood, which he adored, 
ln this young man’s eye and air and carriage. 

No one guessed at the situation except 
Fitzroy; his breath was simply taken away. 
He gasped perceptibly ; he looked, he gaped, he 
said the same thing over four times to the dis- 
gusted Lady Rachel, who began to think that 
the agreeable Mr. Fitzroy was a fool. 

To see Miss Grant thus calmly, to him at a 
distance {tp looked so, introduce her husband 
thus to her father, completely, as he afterwards 
confided to Mr. Treherne, floored him, 

And the old chap as innocent as an infant, and 
Glyn as cool as a cucumber—as self-possessed as 
ib was possible to be. 

He unintentionally ousted Lord Robert, and 
succeeded to his place. Mr, Grant invited him to 
sit near him, and to tell him “ if there was any- 
thing {t the evening papers.” He had taken a 
fancy to Mr, Glyn, and he did not often fall in 
love at first aight. 

Madeline looked on, as she banded her husband 
acup ef tea by her father’s order, with amaze- 
ment and trepidition, in equal greatness to see 
Hugh aud her father amiably talking politics, 
ind being both, providentially, as it Bi mewee, 
of the same party was to her almost as startling, 
as fan actual miracle had been performed in the 
drawing-room before her ~~ 

That her eyes strayed that way repeatedly did 
not escape sharp Lord Robert, He had always 
been looking out for her husband, Could this 
be hin } But, no! this fellow was only too pre- 
sentable; he was evidently one of the Glyns of 
Car-Glyu. He himself saw the family likeness— 
he was thoroughiy at his ease. He scarcely 
noticed Miss Grant, though she looked often 
enough at him, and looked unusually pale and 
agitated, and talked nonsense, and filled the cups 
a% random, 

No, no! this man was not the mysterious 
tusband, No such luck for Miss Graut ; and 
if he had been he never would have had the nerve 
to walk thus boldly and alone into the very lion’s 
den, But he probably knew Miss Grant's 
husband—that was it. 

Having thus disposed of this question to his 
own complete satisfaction, and carefully studied 
Me. Glyn from the parting of his hair to the 
buttons of his boots, Lord Robert sauntered 
gracefully over to talk a little to one of 
the isdies—a well-jointured widow. Lady 
Rachel, who had become disgusted with her pre- 
sent companion, now roze, and on pretence of 
sitting beside Mr. Grant, and“‘baving a chat” 
with him, managed to renew her acquaintance 
velth Mr. Glyn, and chattered away to him 
volubly, though now and then Mr, Grant, who 
was far on road to recovery, insisted on 
having bis say ; anud.as he talked Hugh had time 


magnificent surroundings-~the 


te take in the 








lofty rooms, the silken hangings, the priceless 
old china and water-colours, the loads of exotic 
flowers, the velvet pile carpets. Wealth—wealth 
every where—Madeline in a velvet gown, sitting 
in the midst of it all, mistress of all she sur- 
veyed, with a young lord and a young baronet 
absolutely hanging on her words. 

“Tt waa for this, for a life composed of this,” 
looking about, and taking in footmen, pictures, 
diamonds, silver tea equipage, titled friends, &>., 
&ec., in one searching glance—“that she had 
deserted—yes, that was the proper word— deserted 
him and poor little Harry |” 





CHAPTER XXiX. 


Ma Granr and Mr. Glyn bad apparently an 
inexhaustible capital of conversation, and still 
kept up the bail as other people weut away one 
after the other. Madeline knew that Hugh 
meant to ait them out, for os he laid down his 
cup and saucer close to her, he had mentioned in 
& whisper, audible to her ear only,— 

“I'm going to wait; I must have a word with 
you alone,” 

Afcer a time, wher he was positively the last 
visitor, aud the clock was now pointing to half- 
past six, he, too, rose, and took leave of Mr. 
Grant and Madeline, who, instead of ringiug the 
bell, walked with him to the door, and saying 
airily to her father,— 

“T'm just g to show’Mr. Glyn that picture 
of ‘Meissonnior’s’ in the drawing-room. He is 
very fond of paintiogs, and I'll be directly,” | 
effecting her escape at the same moment, and 
opening a door close by waved her husband 
through, sayin 

“In here—in here; the picture is there. 
Come along, and stand before it ; and, now, what 
is it?” 

The room was badiy lit, and there wae not 
much light upon the “ Meissounier,” but that 
did not ia the least matter to Hugh, as we know, 
He, however, took his stand before it, and look- 
ing at his companion gravely, said quietly,-~ 

All right. I’ve come in person to answer 
your letter.” 

“I never knew of such rashness, Hugh,” sho 
ejaculated. “Talk of my going to your chambers | 
—it was nothing ; but to veuture here!” sbak- 
ing her head with a tragic gesture, and throwi 
up her eyes and hand, “ Positively, when 
saw you walk in I thought I should have 
fainted,’’ . 

“ However, luckily you did nov. I certainly 
acaroely expected to see your father, from your 
account of him, Ffowever, I have at last made 
his acquaintance, and he seems nob such 4 
terrible persou after all, He was very pleasant and 
agreeable to me,as you saw, I do not think that 
your disclosure will have the awful consequences 
you anticipate, and I am perfect!y certain that it 
will be attended with no ill effects as regards 
his health. You are too much afraid of him. 
You have taken quite a wrong estimate of his 
character. He may fly into « fury just at fret— 
I fancy that you may expect that; bub he will | 
calm n, and we shall all be very good friends ; 
and I'm certain he will be delighted with 





— 


“I’m not at all so certain of that; ha does 
neb like children,” returned his daughter, 

i ; ‘and you have not told me yet, Hugh 
—aud we have no time to lose~-what bas brought 
you here?” 

“TI came, as I said before, to answer your 
letter in person, Lara glad Ihavedone so, I've 
seen more than I expected, and I cao under- 
stand some things guite clearly now. I see you 
surrounded with luxury——no duchess could have 
more-—I see your father, not such a bear, and | 
not such an invalid as i was led to expect; I see 
your titled friends and your titled admirers. I 
have now seen everything including the strong 
cords that bind you here, and that have drawa 
you away from me,” 

He paused for a moment, making a quick ges- 
ture with his hand to show that Madeline must 
hear him out, 

* And now I have come to say my last word ; 





you will or I will tell your father the truth be- 
fore to-morrow night. It will then depend upon 
circumstances whether you leave Eagland or 
not. In my opinion your place is ab home ; bus 
if your father wishes to have you with him and 
Harry, I shall say nothing against it.” 

Madeline listened to his long and authoritative 
speech in some dismay ; this plan would not suit 
her at all, and Hugh really was getting quite too 
—too overbearing, She would not give in; if 
she succumbed now it would be for always. What 
a fuss be was making simply because she was 
going abroad for t months. 

‘You can wait surely till we come back? You 
sea paps is not in a state now for any sudden 
excitement. I will tell him, if you wish, witLin 
& month, when he is quite recovered-——” 

‘*] will wait no longer,” interrupted her hua- 
band sternly. “I have already waited your 
good pleasure for a whole year, put It off from 
time to time with one excuse after another, until 
such & period as you could manage to screw your 
courage to the sticking point. I now ece that 
that period will be of the same epoch as the 
Greek Kalends! Frankly, Madeline, I'm not 
going to stand any more nonsense. I am your 

usband. I causupport you} certainly only fn a 
very modest fashion compared to this "looking 
round—“ you will have so astriageymo maid, no 
finé dresses—at least, yoc-—they may come by- 
and-by. Your father is perfectly well able ta 
travel alone; were he very feeble I would aay 
nothing, It is shameful—yes, that is the only 
word that will fit the subject—that I shonld 
have to remind you of pa child. He should 
be your firat care; he, if you like, is delicate, he 
wanta looking after far more than your father 
now. You will stay at home, aud look after 
him. It may not be your pleasure, but it is cer- 
tainly your duty. You can go to Mrs, Holt’s at 
any time and remain there, aud be welcome as 
long as you like, and I cau run down now aud 
then. Lodgings after this would be too terrible . 
a change, I will admit.” 

“The child is perfectly well, Hugh,” she 
returned, both frightened and angry. “I saw 
him three days ago, aud he was then the picture 
of health. He is too young to trouble much yet ; 
Mra. Holt is an excellent nurse. Pray how many 
children are sent out to nurse, and their parents 
never seo them for the first two years? It is 
always done in France. When Harry is older it 
will be different, of course; at present it fs all 
the same to the child where he is, as long as he 
is well cared for, You have suddealy become 
moat arbitrary ud tyrannical ”’—resolved that: 
all the hard hitting should not ba on his side— 
“you are not the least like what you used to 
be, and you are.very cruel to say such things, 
and very rude. You are nob going the right 
way to work to recall me home—to your home. 
I may be led, but I shall never be driven, and I 
shall take my own way about telling papa, and 
my own time; and, what is more, I shall most 
certainly accompany him to the Riviera to- 
morrow, and I hope when I come back ”—speak- 
ing in a great passion, and in little short gasps—~ 
“ that I shall fiud you in a more agreeable frame 
of mind,” 

There was an appreciable pause, and then Hugh 
said, in a tone of augry astonishment,— 

* Are you in earnest, Madeline !” 

“*Tn earnest? Of course I am.” 

She looked at her companion. He had grown 
visibly paler, and there was a strange light in hia 
eyes that shedid not remember o have ever secu 
before. 

“Since you bave now,” he said, in a low, 
repressed tone, ‘‘to make your choice, once fur 
all, between your two characters, you must for 
the future be always known as Miss Grand or 
as Mrs, Glyn. We will not have this double 
dealing any longer. Now, which will you be, 
married or single ?”—keeping his eyes fixed on 
hers with a look of quiet determination, “ Lé 
you wish we can bury the past,” 

No answer, 

Madeline's mind was * fearful batticield of 
doubt, fear, hesitation aud passion. 

‘Speak, Madelinei” he ceitersted, Impera- 
tively. ‘‘ Married or single t”’ 

“Jf ic were not for the child,”- she buraé oul 
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SEATED IN A BOX AT THE 


passionately, 

like thi ’ 

and sc siding me 
“T see,” he said 

be Miss Grant. Th 


*‘if my life is to be a burden to me 


»” 





quickly. ‘“‘ You would rat 
child, I know, is but a 
pretence—a speech that means nothing. Please 
to give me an answer, once for al] ”’—holding 
out his hand—“TI must have it from your own 


At this 
pen, and 

having been 
saying,-— 

“Well! well! well! Madeline, what is the 
meaning of this? Tae room is half in darkness. 
What the deuce has kept you? Has that fellow! 
~oh |! beg pardon, Mr. Glyn, did not know you 
were here etili, Can't have seen much of the 
pictures, eh ! unless you and Madeline have eyes 
like cats? Come, come, out with it.” 

“Married or single!” whispered Hugh, in a 
hurried undertone, holding her hand aa it were 
in a vice. 

This action was nob seen by Mr. Grant, who 
was still at some distance, and at the far side of 
them, occupied with the poker, 

“ Married or single‘ Now is the time. I shall 
tell him,” he urged very eagerly. 

** Single |” exclaimed Madeline, haatily thrust- 
ing his hand away, spurred by her immediate 
fears, regardless of all but the present moment. 

** So be it,” was the low rejoinder. 

And Mr. Grant, as he poked the fire and 
furiously rang the bell, had no more idea than 
the poker or the bellrope of the important tie 
thad had just been severed, 

Mr. Glyn, who looked rather queer and grave, 
came over, and again took his leave ; and, with- 
oud any farewell to Madeline, who wae still 
standing in the background, in the dusk, he 
opened the door and departed. 

“ What have you been doing in here all this 
time?” asked Mr, Grant, querulously. ‘* What 
have you been shout {—looked to me ae if you 
and that fellow had been having arow! Never 


critical 


juncture the door was flung 
Mr. 


Grant, rather irascible from 
left so long alone, hobbled in, 
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seen him before. Nice gentlemanly chap. None | 
haw!’ sort of people, with no 
more brains than a pin, and as much conceit as 
1 flock of peacocks, No, this fellow has some 
seuse. I——By the way, Madeline, you look 
rather put cut, too, eh? He has not been pro- 
posing for you, has he, eh? Come, now, make & 
clean breast of it,” facetiously. 

* No, papa,’ ’ she answered, in rather a shaky 
voice ; * he has not--that is just the last thing 
he would do, You won’t eee him again—ithat’s 
one comfort,” she added, with a last flare-up of | 
temper. 

“Comfort—comfort? Not a bit of it. I'd like 
to see more of him; and, when we come back, 
remind me to ask him to dinner. Now don’t 
forget. What's his name again—Glen--Green }” 

“ Glyn—G-l-y-n—Glyn,” 

“ Yes, yes; to be sure-—a barrister. Humph. 
Looks a sharp sort ofchap, too, But what the 
deuce were you and he vtalki pg about in bere} 
You've not told me yet.” 

‘We were quarrelling, papa—that’s all—or or 
first and last quarrel,” attempting to laugh it < 
with a laugh that was = almos! hysterical, 
“There’s the gong.” 

“Ah! so iv is, and I'm quite peckish. Look 
sharp and go and dress,” setting an example bim- 
self on the moment by hurrying out of the room, 
with his stick, rapping away all down the passage 
till the sound was lost in the distance. 

Still Madeline did not obey him. She stood 
at the fire, her hands tightly clasped, her heart 
beating almost to suffocacion with the after-effects 
of her exciting interview. 

She was tossed about between indiguation with 
Hugh, relief from present penalties, regret, and 
roany other contradictory ideas, all atirring about 
in her mind at the very same moment, like a 
awerm of bees that have suddenly been 
disturbed. 

“What infatuation possessed her to marry 
Hugh ?” she asked herself, now looking back on 
their marriage from the lofty eminence of a 
spoiled, adulated London beauty. 





WITH MADELINE QUITE 


IN HIS OLD WAY, 


A certain bitter grudge ogainst him and their 
days of poverty, and the horrible life into which 
he would draw ber back, animated her feelings as 
she stood there alone at the fire, 

Such © tyrannical, determined sort of partoer 
would wever suit her now. He deserved to be 
taken at his word—her passion was still hod 
against him---yes, he richly deserved what he so 
little expected. He might go. Asto the child, 
that was another matter, quite—and still hera, 
of course, 

They had had, she and Hugh, a previous rift 
on the tuneful lute, and now a few wild words in 
the heat of passion had separated them for life. 

As he had eaid “So be it,” “ So lot it be,” she 
echoed, aloud ; and pulling the chain, which we 
have seen before, from the inside of her dregs, 
with hurried fingers she unfastened it, slipped off 
her wedding ring, and dropped it into the fire 
which her father had poked up to some purpose, 
a dreaming for what an occasion it would 
serv 

Then Madeline went, at last, and ecrambiled 
into her dioner toilet with feverieh haste, and was, 
luckily for herself, down just in the nick of 
time, 

After dinner she was quite feverishly gay. She 
taeant to thoroughly enjoy herself now, And 
she went to the piano after dinner, and sang song 
after song with s feeling of recklessness, and an 
impulee that she must do something to put away 
her hateful present thoughts, and to keen up 
her somewhat limp self-possession and rapidly 
falling spirits. 

But it was done, the die was caat, She had 
burned her boats. 


(To be continued.) 








Comriiments of congratulation are always 
kindly taken, and cost nothing but pen, ink and 
paper. We consider them as drafts upon good 
breeding, where the exchange is always greatly 
in favour of the drawer. 











“T GIVE ME UP! 


POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 
—10I— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Tre meeting between Mre, Nairn and her 


nameless visitor was @ atrauge one. For a brisf 
winute the two women stood silently looking 
into each other's eyez, each realising the changes 
wrought by well-nigh twenty years, 

The richly-dressed visitor marvelled how the 
beautiful girl she remembered could have 
changed Into this pale, careworn creature, 
Marjory Nairn only found the other’s face 
herder and more mercilese, though haudsome, 
fascinating as of yore. She had once been weak 
as water, pliable se wax beneath those skilful 
hands; but then in the old days she had been 
alone and easily cowed, now she was braver for 
the sake of her husband and children. 

“ You are altered,” said the stranger, breaking 
the silence at last, I don’t think I should have 
known you ; you are getting quite elderly, and 
yeb you must be ten years my junior.” 

_“T have not sought this meeting,” said Mrs. 
Nairn, in a trembling, nervous voice, “ and I should 
rather that it was ended. ‘ My husband will be 
come soon, and I do not wish you to meet 
him,” 

“Ie he co inhospitable? You might introduce 
me as an old friend ; I was your friend, I am 
sure, at Brighton Jong ago, I saved you from 
most unpleasant proceedings.” 

“And I have never had a happy hour since ! 
T have repented my sin with bitter remorse, 
You tempted me, and I—fell! Yet, if nearly 
twenty years of regret can blot out a trans- 
gression mine is surely atoned for.” 

The other drew herself up haughtily. 

‘I came to speak of the future—not the past. 
You know what I purchased from you over nine- 
teen years ago?” 

"“ 1 do,” 

i 5 ate you never wondered whab became 





“ Often and often. I have lain awake at night 
longing to know how it fared with my treasure. 
I have ne gs for just a word or # line,” 

“ And yet you ask no questions!” 

“ What is the use?” asked the other woman, 
wearily ; ‘would you be likely to answer them 
truly # Would you not rather delight in my 
apg tish, and play with my feelings as a cat plays 
with a mouse ?” 

“I saw your eldest daughter not long ago-— 
perhaps she told you} <A very charming and 
intelligent girl, Mrs, Nairn. She, at least, did 
not distrust me !” 

"Vi is so young, and she knows nothing of the 
world,” eaid the poor mother, sadly, ‘ Of course, 
from her description, I knew she had met you, 
though you had chosen to call yourself by a false 
name.” 

“ Well, I was electrified by Violet’s likeness to 
you—and to another.” 

“Te is not surprising,” said Mrs. Nairn, slowly. 
She, at least, knows nothing of the past. No 
one knows. J have kept the truth even from my 
husband. The servant I had then married 
young and went to Australia; besides, she was 
a rough country girl and bad no suspicions,” 

‘*Someone elsé had somethivg more than sue- 
picions,” said the visitor; and she spoke the 
name in such a low tone that it barely reached 
Marjory Nairn’s ears. 

“He is dead,” she said, quickly ; “I saw it in 
the paper a few years ago.” 

Her eyes wandered continually to the emall 
American clock on the mantle-piece, saying more 


plainly than words she wished her visitor would | 


depart, but the strange lady did not resent this 
rudeness, 

“You are poor,” she said, hanghtily, “ your 
husband has been ill for weeks, and even now is 
too weak to earn much; your savings must be 
exhausted ; perhaps you are in debt; you must 
want a hundred different thinge—nourishing 
dainties for Mr. Nairn, clothes for the little ones, 
schooling for the elder children. Well, I have 
nob forgotten you once did me a service, and I 


OH, LET MB STAY NERF, I AM SO FRIGHTENED!” SAID MISS LYNN. 


! have brought you two hundred pounds, in Bank 
of England notes ; I only ask in return a littl 
favour.” 

Mrs. Nairn shook her head. 

“Tt will be beyond my power to grant.” 

“No, it is quite easy. I want you to lend me 
your deughter Violet, She shall have every 
comfort—-every luxury while with me, and f 
promise that in six weeks’ time she shail come 
| home to you,” 
| _ “But why do you want her? Wha 
| 





can she 
| do for you?” 

“TI want her because] am a lonely, gloomy 
woman, and i think « girl's companionship would 
brighten my days.” 

“Bub you have—---” the last word was spoken 
so low as to be inaudible; the lady, however, 
guessed ite import, for she slowly shook her 


“T have not, 
six weeks, I wil] give you the money now 
T leave the house,” 

But Marjory Nairn shook her head. 

“TI love my children dearly, and Vi is 
dearest of them all; yet I would rather see her 
in her coflia than agree to this thing.’ 

“The young lady might answer differently, 
was the scornful reply, “and she is old enough to 
decide for hereelf. I should like tosee her,” 

“ Violed is not at home,” 

“ Then I will await her retura.” 

* Youcannot, She left us some days ago tc 
be a governess in the country.” 

“Ts this true?” 

"Perfectly ; the children will tell you just 
the same.”’ 

“And you will let that girl slave herself to 
death teaching unruly children and slighted by 
their parents, when I would give her for s six 
weeks’ visit more than she would earn by teaching 
in years |” 

“Teaching is honest,” said Marjory Nairn, 
slowly. 

“ Does that mean that my offer is dishonest }’ 

“Tcan’t say. Idon’t know; only I fee) thas 


Mrs, Nairn lend me Violet for 


before 


the 
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empted m+ once to commit a terrible sin, | outlay, do not lend themselves to the gentle | for a single gentleman;” put it in the front 
und { can never trust yoa again.” art of renovating as do a woman's, parlour window, and then———waited. 
Tae lady rose, She seemei almost to fill the A snowy collar and cuffs, a pretty ribbon or Two or three days passed ; no one noticed the 
little room az she stood there in her rich attire. tasteful apron have before now made an old | card, Katy began to fear her father had been 
“Good evening, Mrs. Naira! If things gob | dress look quite prosentable; but there is no such | right, and then one Saturday afternoon there 


worse and your husband is ruined, remember 

t might have given him ease and luxury, you 
might have smoothed all hie difficulties, and you 
would not.” 

She was gone. : 

Mre. Nairn sat down on the shabby sofa, and 
cried as though her heart would break. She was 
not stropg you see, and she had had a long aud 
agitating dey. The strain, both mental and 
physical, was beyond her powers. 

One of her little giris crept in when the visitor 
iad gone to beg mother to come to tea; but 
when she saw the wan, aad face, she declared 
"poor mother was tired out, and must rest 
where she was,” 

“I'l. take your things upstairs dear,” said the 
little maid, ‘and then when papa comes in you 
and he ehall have tea quietly here. I'l) keep 
the children from making a noise.” 

Mra, Nairn sank back ou the pillows, only too 
thankful not to wove, she felt so terribly upset 
and overdone. There her husband found her 
. few moments later. Perhape if she had not 
ean go worried herself she would have noticed 
that his step was slower, and every gleam of 
brightness had gone out of his face, 

‘* My poor Marjory,” he said, tenderly, “Iam 
afraid you had your journey in vain; you 
wouldn't look so sad if your mother had been 
kind.” 

“ She is dead, Perey ; has been dead for yoars. 
The place is altered out of knowledge ; but i came 
upon one of our old servants in the almshouses, 
and she told me mother left me her love and for- 
giveneas, Mr, Devine took everything. The old 
house is pulled down, and streets upon atreets of 
little six-roomed dwellings built on the site. It 
felt just a little like coming back to a place after 
baving been dead one’s self.” 

* And you are not sorry you went?” 

"No; at least, now I shallo’t cherish any false 
hopes. Sometimes, Percy, I have fancied if only 
mother could see our boys she would make one 
of them her heir, and now I know they wil! have 
nothing, poor children, bat what they earn.” 

Perey Nairn held his wife's hand. He was not 
one of those mea who leave off showing love and 
tendernees to a woman when once she wears their 
wedding-ring. He and Marjory had had a very 
troubled life together ; but their mutual love had 
never failed 

“You must try and cheer up, dear,” he said, 
affectionately, “ for the children’s sake,” 

‘§ Poor little things,” her very voice was a sigh, 
‘they have had a hard time lately ; but now 
that you are better life will brighten for us all,” 

And then he had to tell her that his private 
pupils (the only teaching he had had since his 
illness) would only need him another week. 

“We thought it such good terms,” he said, 
aadly, “three leseons for a guinea, didn’t we, 
Marjory ? We never eaw thatit left them free 
to change their plans at any moment,” 

"But why have they changed! ” asked poor 
Mrs, Nairn. 

" Well, it seems they have just had a visit from 
the rich member of the farafiy, a bachelor uncle, 
and I fancy be warned the father I was too 
shabby to be of ony good. Mr. Liuley put it 
oa, ‘he thought the boys would get on better 
with companions ;’ bat one of the lads let out 
they were going to a fashionable crammer, because 
Uncle Joha said hack-teaching was no use,” 

" Tusolence 

“He didn’t mean it eo, He was inveighing 
bittterly agaiast ‘Uacle John,’ acd it came out 
in the fulness of his heart, He looked awfully 
ashamed poor lad ; but you know, Marjory, it is 
true. Iam a hack and a broken-down one too, I 
fear ; and people who live in a detached house 
and keep a page-boy, I suppose have the right 
to object to their sons’ tutor looking very 
shabby.” 

He did look shabby, and they both knew 
it; by some cruel law of circumstances a man’s 
clothes, which at the outset cost a considerable 


help for a shabby suit, and, anluckily, the better 
it is brushed the shivier it grows, 

Mr, Nairn’s suit was black (he usually wore 
black as more professional), and had once been 
well made, but he had worn it so constantly 
that the seams were white, and the shinivess 
before alluded to was painfully evident. 

The cuffs of the coat had besn carefully bound, 
and the buttons renewed by his wife, but still the 
whole suit showed “the poverty of the land,” 
aud none knew it better than the tutor, 

Margery Nairn thought of the two hundred 
pounds she had refused ; it is just possible that 
had she heard her husband’s bad news she might 
have wavered. Now it was too late; she had 
made her choice. 

She did not know, she never had known, her 
visitor's address, so it was impossible to write to 
9 ; the offer had been made and rejected once 
‘or all, 

“Nathan will have to do his worst this time,” 
said Mr, Nairn, dejectedly; ‘I can no more raise 
— pounds by November than I can 


“TI think he wil! wait,” said Mra. Nairn, 

“Wait! Not he—why should het Business 
Is business, and he has been very patient for a 
money-lender.” 

“I think he will wait,” repeated Mra, Nairn ; 


| then as her husband looked bewildered, “ Violet 


wanted me not to tell you, but I feel I must. 
She went to Mr, Nathan as soon as she got this 
situation at Lady Peyton's; she told hima how 
much salary she was to have, and asked him 
whether, if she sent him half every quarter, he 
would consent to wait til) all the laat twenty-five 
pounds was paid }”’ 

" Dear little Vi," said Percy Nairn, with eome- 
thing likes groan; ‘but it will take the child 
nearly two years, and I can’t bear to think of 
her toiling for us.” 

“Mr, Nathan can’t be a bad sort of man,” said 
the mother thoughtfully ; “he told Violet if she 
could pay him twelve pounds in the course of a 
year, he would wipe off the rest; he said he 
should then have his principal back and a mode- 
rate interest.” 

** It’s few men would be so generous,” sald 
the tutor, “but Violet always had what old 
nurses call ‘a way with her,’ ” 

But even with the relief of knowing that the 
money-lender would nob proceed to extremities 
if they were not ready for him fu November, life 
was anxious work for Mr. and Mrs. Naira. 

They were in debt already, and there was no 
regular income coming in, no proepect even of 
any. Little wonder they looked at each other 
with troubled eyes, and the poor mother almost 
regretted, for the children’s sake, that she had 
not yielded to temptation. 

Mrs, Naicn made her letters to Violet as cheer- 
ful as she could, but it was hard work to write 
hopefully when hope had well-nigh died out of 
her heart, ; 

At last the deformed girl bad a bright idea ; 
perhapsit was born of hat Sasa that she could 
never go out into the world like Violet to work 
for her living, and she yet; wanted, poor child, to 
help the family coach along. Anyway, she 
suggested that they should take a lodger. 

Small asthe house was they could spare a bed- 
room, while the front parlour was so tiny that 
the family could never take a meal in ib, aud « 
it would not be much sacrifice to give it up. 

Mrs. Nairn shook her head over the idea; 
she had her pride still, poor soul, and thought 
lodging-letting infra dig. 

The tutor agreed willingly, oaly, he told Katy 
with a sigh, he thought the house was too siuffy, 
and the furuiture too shabby for anyone to come 
to them, 

However, Katy possessed a worderful amount 
of energy, and—thougt little else, poor chili~a 
sunny disposition given to look on the bright 
side of things. 





She purchased a card inscribed “ Apartments 








came a thundering knock at the door, and, Katy 
opening it herself, in her eagerness, saw a tall, 
handsome man, better dressed than most of the 
inhabitants of Acacia-grove, who asked, polltely, 
if he “ could sea the rooms ?” 

**T must cell you,” he said, frankly, "that I 
am away a tdeal; often I sleep away three 
or four nights a week, bub I waut a quiet. place 
where, when Iam at home, I can read and 
study.” 

Breathless with eagerness Katy exhibited the 
two rooms destined for their } 
sank to zero when she perceived 
hardly looked at them, and never~ seemed ° to 
listen to her remarks and explanations. He 
hardly spoke a word till she paused at the parlour- 
door as they came down from the upper regions, 
then he asked, quietly,— _ 

“What is the rent, and can I come in at 
once ?” 

Now, the rent was a much-mooted question 
which no one had bsen able to decide; but ten 
shillings had been suggested as the highest 

re, and following the advice of an old proverb 
which tella ua “ nothing venture, nothing have,” 
Katy calmly asked that sum, and then looked 
anxiously at the stranger to see if he was horrified 
at her audacity. 

“Ten shillings a-week. I should be at home 
to breakfast sometimes ; seidom to other meals. 
Then we will consider it settled ; and when can 
I we in ws mite ty ; 

o-night,” said Katy, promptly. 

" Monday will be Og ie took out his 
purse, ‘Will you ask your mother to allow me 
to pay s month’s rent in advance, Miss Nairn ? 
I think that is more satisfactory than re- 
ferences, 1 will be here on Monday afternoon.” 

He was gone, Katy stood looking at the two 
sovereigns in her hand as though she needed the 
sight of them to convince her the whole episode 
was notadream, Then she went upstairs to her 
mother’s room and aroused Mrs, Nairn, who had 
been lying down ia the hope of curing a bad head- 
ache, with the wonderful news. 

‘*} hate disturbing you, mother dear, but I 
can't keep it to myself, and papa’s out, I have 
let the roome—ten shillings o-week—and the 
gentleman (he is gentleraan too) is coming on 
Monday afternoon, He paid a month’s rent in 
advance, because, he eaid, he knew no one in 
Brixton to give as reference,” 

Mrs, Nairn amiled at the flushed, eager face, as 
the girl held up the two sovereigns, 

“You are a famous little woman of business, 
Katy! And what is the mame of our first 
lodger +” 

Katy started, 

“Oh! mother, I'm not a good woman of 
business at all, for I quite forgot to ask him.” 


, her hopes 
gentleman 





CHAPTER XVII. 


His mother always said of Dick Peyton that 
everyone in any trouble turned to him for 
sympathy, and that he made the most timid 
person feel at home with him. 

When he put oud his hand impulsively and 
saved the girl, whose movements he had followed 
with such interest, from what might have been 
® dangerous fall, he had no other thought than 
her bodily safety ; but as for a moment he held 
her in his arms a strange, yéarning pity for her 
loneliness took sion of him, and he deter- 
mined, even ab the risk of her misunderstanding 
his motives, to try and win her confidence. 

“ Sit down again for a few minutes,” he said, 
gently, replacing her on the bench she had just 
left. “You are not fit to walk yet, Iam afraid 
you were shaken though we saved the fall.” 

‘ST feel so giddy,” she said, heavily, and he 
noticed that one hand clutched the arta of the 
bench for her support. 

“You don’t look fit to be out alone,” said 
Dick, gravely. “I wish you would allow me to 
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secort you home. I know a stranger ought not 
to offer his companionship, but I am & doctor, 
and so you see I have a sort of right to be 
interested in people who are not well?” — 

“J am quite well,” —— the girl, simply, 
“t J am in great trouble.’ 

ST we in the *A BC’ shop when you dis- 
sovered your loss,” said Dick. “*T am afraid 
London thieves are so clever, there is not much 
hope of recovering your purse ; but if you would 
give me particulars about it I will go and inquire 
of the police ” 

She shook her head. : 

“J was in an omnibus about an hour before 
ou saw me; and I think it was done then. I 

felt someone jolting very much against me after 
T had paid my fare; but the omnibus was very 
full, and I thought it was only the natural 
cruab.” 

Dick hesitated. 

“Tf you are not staying in London, the loss 
may be a great inconvenience to you, Will you 
sallow me to advance you at least eres chee 
for your journey home?” Then, as she ta’ 
he added, with a smile, “I will give you my 
address, if you like, so that you can return the 
loan, if it will make you more willing to accept 
it?” 

“The loss is a great inconvenience,” she 
answered ; ‘there was nearly five = in my 
purse, and ft was all the money I had in the 
world,” 

“You poor child !” rose to Dick's lips, but he 
kept back the words, and asked, — 

**Do you live in London #” 

“{ don’t liveanywhere. I came up te London 
on Saturday to try and geb some work. JT had 
taken a room at Islington, and I thought my 
money would hold out till I began to earn 

omething.” 

“ Have you no friends ?”” 

“ None who can help me. Until lately I have 
lived abroad. I am a good linguist and musician. 
I thought it would be easy to get work, but 
London is so big, no one bas time to help me, and 
the oue or two offices where I went this morning 
to eeek for a situation would not even enter my 
uame upon their books because I had no 
references,” 

She raised her face to Dick’s—-such a sweet, 
womanly girlish face, and his good, true heart 
ached for her. She was so young and so pretty 
to be alone in this great: London, ond alas, she 
had lost her all, If her quest for employment 
had been a difficult one when she had money in 
her pocket, what would it be now when she was 
penniless ? 

“YT am afraid it will be some days before you 
find a situation,” Dick said, gently. “And you 
know you can’t possibly rub on in London with- 
oot money. Won't you leb me lend you some. 
I have sisters of my own, and I should nob like 
to think of them alone in London without any 
money.’ 

“You are very kind,” she said, thoughtfully, 

‘but you don’t know me, For all you can tell 
my story may be a long atring of falsehoods.” 

“fT am not afraid of that. And you see I was 
at 8 table close to yours when you first discovered 
your loss, I wanted to speak to you then, only 
T waa afraid you might think it rude.” 

“Do you know,” asked the girl, wistfully, 
“ that you ave the first person who has spoken a 
kind word to me since I came to London.” 

“Tam afraid London isn’t a very kind place to 
strangers,” he answered. “ You see it is so bi 
and people get engrossed in their own concerns. 

_ “to is very big,” said the girl wistfully. “That 

is why Tcame, I thought I should be safer here 

than anywhere else.” 

Lt was the last sentiment Dick could have en- 
dorsed ; but he only repeated his offer. Would 


she not let him be her banker, and take her 
home ¢ 


“You are sure you will let me send it back?” | 


“ Quite sure,” 

“And you won’t mind if I am a long time 
before I can return it }” 

‘Not in the least. I shall only feel glad to 
have been of ure to you. Now, a8 your purse 
has been stolen I had better get you another, 
and to save all danger of more pickpockets, I will 


take care of the money till I have seen you home. 
If your landlady is a respectable person it would 
be safer not to take all your money out with 
ou.” 

“She seemed very nice. 1 know nothing of 
her except that she had a card in ner window, I 
fancy she distrusts me because I have very little 
luggage, but it made me feel easy just to icok at 
her. [seemed to know she was respectable.” 

‘* And she lives in Charlotte-street.” 

"No, 55.” 

“No. 55, Charlotte-streeb. 
Mrs, Lindsay’s?” 

Mabe. J ® little astonished, “do you know 
r ” . 

“ A.great many years ago she was my mother's 
nuree and tyranized over us children as only an 
old trusted servant can, but we were all fond of 
Becky, and there was a general wailing when 
about a dozen years ago she elected to mar 
Lindsay, He was a sergeant in my father’s 
regiment, He died a year or two after the 
wedding, and Becky set up a lodging-house at 
Islington. We have never quite lost-sight of her 
and I am sure she will vouch to you for my rea- 

tability. 

*'T am afraid she would not vouch for mine.” 

“She's north country,” said Dick, “and 
doesn’t easily unbend to strangers, but she has a 


Do you mean 


with her than with nineteen landladies out of 
twenty.” 

- He bought the purse ab the first stationer’s 
they passed, carefully stocked it from his own, 
and then hailed a passing omnibus, Something 
told him that this girl would prefer owing him 
as little as possible or he would have taken a cab, 
He went outside partly not to foist himself on 


she had told him. He felt pretty sure there 
was a secret in her life, No girl of her age could 
be so terribly alone otherwise, but he would 


guileless one. 
life she was sinned against not sinning. 


little purse into her hand and said simply,— 
“I am going with you to Charlotte-atreet, 


and did not pay her a visit,” 


girl slowly, as they turned down Chariotte- 
street, ‘nor where I may return the money.”’ 


Hertfordshire,” 

as he began to speak, Only just in time, For 
swayed and then fell eenseless in 
pealed the bell furiously hoping that a good pro- 


the door, 
It did. 


the fainting 
the front sit ews (happily to let just now), 
placed her on the sofa, and removed her hat and 


claim,— 


of this} Where did you meet Miss Lynn! You 
don’t mean to tell me she is a friend of yours 1” 

“T'll tell you everything in « few minutes, 
Becky,” returned Dick ; “ meanwhile, as a doctor, 


restored to consciousness.” 

Tt did not take so very long, Ina little while 
Miss Lynn opened her eyes, but her first words 
were nob reassuring, 

" Don’t give me up | 
am so frightened |” 

“You shall sta 
the landlady, .* 


Oh, let me stay here, I 


right enough, dearie,” esid 
ere, drink this and you'll feel 
better,” 


Tt was a little sal-volatile in water. The effect 
was so good that the girl was able to sit up and 
even to try to go to her own room, 

* Which you'll do nothing of the kind, Mise, 
till you've had a cup of tea. 





in a jiffey, and another for Mr. Richard here, 


her, partly because he wanted to think over what 


have staked his word on it that the secret wae o 
If evil had entered into this girl's | 


They alighted at the Angel. He pressed the 


Becky would never forgive me if I came so near 
“You have not told me your name,” said the 
‘‘My name is Richard Peyton, and I live 

with my parents at the Hut, King's Aston, 
They had turned in at the gate of No, 55 

with a sudden choked sob the girlish figure 
his arms, | 

Terrified at the suddenness of the swoon Dick | I bought a Dwily Telegrap’. and cast my eye over 

vidence would send the landlady herself to open | 

Mra, Lindsay gave one horrified 


glance abt the pair, then she helped Dick to carry 
1 through the narrow passage to 


gloves, not till then did she find words to ex- | 


Ican’t attend to anything till my patient is 


who never leaves his old nurse without drinkfog 
some of her tea.” 

Left alone together the two young peoo'e were 
silent for 2 few moments, then Richard said, 
kindly,—- 


"You may trust Becky, Mise Lynv, you may 
indeed. She has taken s fancy to you, I saw ft 
by the way she looked at you.” 

“She wouldn't if she knew all,” ssid the girl, 
sadly; “do you know, Mr. Peyton, that last 
night-—-Sunday, when all good people are at 
church—I walked and walked til 1 came to the 
river, and then I stood there aud longed—yes, 
positively longed to throw myaelf over the 
bridge and forget all my troubles tor ever.” 

* You were ill and in trouble,” hesaid, gent!y ; 
“the fault is nob yours, Misa Lynn, but that of 
the people who drove you vearly frautic by their 
cruelty.” 

Mrs. Lindsay and the tea came in together, 

Dick drank a cup and then recommended that 
his patient should go upstairs and lie down. 
When the door had closed on her he looked at 
his old nuree. 

“Do you know she lost her puree to-day. It 
was stoleo in an omnibus and contained every 
penny she had in the world.” 

“And I don't doubt you offered to lend her ss 
many pennies as she wanted, Mr. Dick,” retorted 


heart of gold, and believe me you are better off | Becky, “it would be just like you.” 


“Tam very much interested in her,” he con- 
feeaed, ‘‘ and I want you to tell me all you know 
about her.” 

“Tt isn’t much, She came here late on Satur- 
day night, and asked if she could have a room, 
She'd hardly any luggage, only a mite of a hand- 
bag, and I felt a sure she'd run away from 
home, but she looked too young and pretty to be 
tramping the streets after lodgings, and 1 knew 
she wouldn’t find any cheaper than mine, eo 1 
just iet her stay. She told me her name wa 
Lynn, and that she'd been educated abroad, and 
wanted to get some daily teaching ; but bless 
you, Mr, Dick, I knew quite well she'd run away. 
The room’s next mine, and all that Saturday 
night I could hear her voice talking. She was 
always begging some one not to give her up. 
| Always calling on someones to have pity just for 
her mother’s sake,” 

* And she has told you nothing }” 

“Nothing ; but I can put two and two to- 
gether, Mr, Dick, and this is what I make of it. 
Her pa’s married again and she can’t geb on with 
the new wife.” 

Whatever makes you think so?” 

“Her talk. She’s always praying not to be 
given up to ‘her,’ and oncel heard her say, ‘it 
was cruel of you father to put her over me and 
make her the tyrant of my life.’”’ 

‘© That’s it, Mr. Dick, and if you’ll believe me, 








| the advertisements in the agony column to-day, 
ust to see ff any one was missing answering to 
my lodger’s description.” 

**You wouldn’t betray her, Becky, however 
large the reward,” 

“There’s no saying, sir,” said Becky. “I'm 
not better than other people, and money's always 
useful, Miss Lynn comes of rich people, too, 
it’s easy to seo that.” 

“Why, I thought how plainly she was 


And now, Mr. Richard, what is the meaning | dressed 


* That sort of plainness costs money, sir, Her 
clothes were made in Paris, and her boots and 
gloves are what one doesn’t see every day. No; 
I shouldn’t wonderif she and her pa had been 
travelling o1 the Continong, and the poor gent 
felia victim to some nasty widow who made 
things very unp'earant bo hia daughter.” 

" Becky, you really ought to have been a 
novelist, your imagination is so very powerful.” 

"I don’t want to be no other than I am, sir,” 
said Becky, half-offended, 

“ Aud you'll take care of Miss Lynn?" 

"Yes; butif her pa comes to demand her | 
can’t keep her from her lawfu! guardian.” 

“T wish we could find her something to do,” 
atid Dick, thoughtfully, “before her money ie 
gone,” 

“Your money!” 





corrected Mrs, Linds 


rl os you one | “Well, sir, with all the people you know I should 


think it would be ersy to find some one with 
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children wauttng lessons’, but there, mark my 
vords, Mr. Dick , her own ‘olks wi!l trace her be- 
fore long, and be . here to chim her.” 

“Ti look in in whe mornhg,” said Dick, “just 
to see she’s none the, worset6r this atitack.” 

“Aa you please, ost sourse, sir,” said Becky, 
with a broad emile ; “ but it’s no ways necessary.” 

Dick despatched a telegram -to King’s Aston, 
deferring his return till the next day; then he 
dined at his club, modestly but well, and it being 
still early went to look in upon a friend of his 
mother, widow lady, who inhabited a delightful 
little fiat near Victoria-street, Westminster, 

Mra, Vernon had known Dick from his earliest 
childhood. Her husband had been Colonel of 
Charles Peyton's regiment, and the Vernons had 
been the best and kindest friends to him and his 
wife in their most poverty-stricken days, They 
were Dick's god-parents ; and it was from the 
Colonel he enjoyed his modest income, 

Dick was very fondof Mrs, Vernon, and would 
have visited her far oftener than he did but for 
an uncowfortable suspicion that her nephews and 
nieces (who haunted the flat in detachments) 
thought he wished to be remembered in the will 
of their wealthy relative, 


and very little to do with money. You know 
such heaps of people, godmother, and you are 
always ready to do a kindness. I have met a 
young lady who is trying very hard to find em- 
ployment. She has lived so much abroad that 
she has no English reference. She sings and 
plays, speske three or four languages, and is—I 
will vouch for it—alady. Now, I want you to 
find her some pupils,” 

Mrs, Vernon looked at him shrewdly. 

“Do you mean you are engaged to her?” 

“1?” Dick’s face was the colour of a carna- 
nation. ‘*Why, my dear godmother, I never saw 
her till to-day,” 

“Oh! It’s pure philantropby isit? Well, go 
on. What is your protégée’s name? Where did 
you discover her ?” 

Dick Peyton was a good word-painter. He 
gave Mrs. Vernon a very graphic sketch of the 
scene at the aerated bread company's shop, and 
of his meeting Miss Lynn later in the disused 
grave-yard ; in fact, he told her all he knew of 
the young lady with two exceptions, He kept 
back the fainting fit and the wandering sentences 
Miss Lynn had spoken on “coming to,” and he 
did not tell her the lendiady’s impression that 





Mrs, Vernon was very rich, and her money was | 
entirely at her own disposal, two facts which | 
raade Dick very rarely go to her flat without an | 
invitation, 

Truth to say she knew his motive and appre- 
ciated it. She was very fond of Dick, and she 
cared vory little for the nephews and nieces who 
were so devoted in their attentions. 

Barely sixty, strong and well, Mrs, Vernon 
was etiil in the prime of life, acd the way in | 
which her kindred waited for her decease alter- | 
nately amused and wounded her. 

“Thrice welcome, ‘Sir Richard,’” she said as | 
she gave him her jewelled hand; “but why 
didn’t you come earlier and dine with me?” 

You might have hada party, and look at my 
coat! You see, I only ran up to town for a few | 











hours, and then changed my mind and lingered | 
till to-morrow.” | 

“Quite right too, You take far too few holi 
days, Dick ; and howare things at home ?”’ 

* Flourishing.” 

‘Toes that include Carl?” said Mie. Vernon, 
ina tone which convinced Dick that Mre. Vernon, 
like Kathleen, had been called on to pzy toll to 
his brother’s extravagance, 

“No 5 you see Car) is very little at home just 
now. He hatee the country, it bores him,” 

Most ionocent things do,’ returned Mrs, 
Vernon; “and is it true you are going into | 
partvership with the loca! surgeon?” 

“ Partuership’s too grand a word. I am to be | 
Dr. Gresham’s assistant till I take my M.D. 
degree.” 

‘ Tt’s just throwing yourself away, Dick. You 
ought to set up.in London, Go into society, 
marry an heiress, and become famous.” 

I should like to follow the first and last 
suggestions, Mrs. Vernon, but the other t wo might 
wait. I don’t faacy I should care about London | 
society, and I'm perfectly certain I shall never 
marry an heiregs.’ 

"You ought to marry young,” said his god- 
mother. ‘“ Why, failing you and Carl the baro- | 
netcy would be extinct,” | 

{ faucy Carl would be willing to oblige you, | 
godmother ; ab present au heiress is the summit 
of his desires.” 

“DMiore shame for him, Don’t talk of Carl, 
Dick, I am out of patience with him.” 

* So are moes of his friends, I am afraid,” said 
Dick, “ Now, godmother, have you any idea 
what brought me here to-night 1” 

“A desire to see me, I had hoped.” 

“ And something else,” anid Dick, frankly. “I 
want you todo me a most tremendous favour,” 

Mrs, Vernon shook her head. 

“Td give you my last sovereign, Dick; bul 
you are too proud to take a present from me if 
you were starving. I suppose Carl wants you to 
persuade me to pay his debts ; but J can’s do it, 
Dick, it’s like throwing money into the sea.” 

“] know,” eaid Dick, sadly, for each word con- 

inced him moreand more that Mre, Vernon had 
been ‘‘ bled ” by hie scapegrace brother ; “ but, 
indeed, my favour has nothing to do with Carl, 








| abroad, and that being unused to English cus- 


j next day and see what help she could render 


| without provoking a hundred scandalous rumours, 


| they could, remembering the very romantic nature 


| out, bub I told her you’d be here soon and it 





her lodger was a runaway. 
Mrs. Vernon’s impression wae that Mise Lyon 
had come to Charlotte street straight from 


tome she had not foreseen how impossible it 
would be to find employment in London without 
references. A very kind-hearted woman she felt 
sorry for the gir! whom she regarded as almost 
an alien in her native land, and she gratified 
Diek by promising to call on his protéyée the 


her. 

“Only Dick, you mustn’t keep up the acquaint- 
ance yourself! Only harm can come of it, 
assure you a man can’t befriend a young person 
who is neither his fiancée or his kioswoman 


Why, my dear boy, if you had told this story to 
nineteen women out of twenty they would have 
been quite prejudiced against Miss Lynn, because 
jouw were so interested in her.” 

**But then you see I came to the twentieth 
woman,” said Dick, with a smile, “and she has 
not failed me,” 

T'll do my best ; but Dick, if you fall in love 
with tuis young person it will be an evil day for 
your parents.” 

** They are neither of them likely to reproach 
me,” said Dick. ‘In fact, I don’t see quite how 


of their own marriage.” 

“ Ah, that was the most romantic thing I ever 
heard of, and what is more astonishing, I don’t 
believe they ever repented /t.”’ 

*T am sure they never did even when they 
had to feed, clothe, and educate five children on 
a captain’s pay. Even now my father and 
mother are lovers yet,” 

“ They deserve all kinds of good fortune,” said 
Mrs. Vernon warmly, ‘and I’m sadly afraid 
Carl will make their hearts ache some day. So, 
Dick, just be careful and put Mise Lynn safely 
out of your head,” 

Dick did not promise, which was just as well, 
for so far from putting Miss Lynn out of his head, 
he thought about nothing else, and when at last 
he retired to rest (in a smal) bedroom of the 
Great Northern Hote! very high up), he found 
that her face haunted his dreams. 

He saw her firet, sad and desolate as she had 
looked, in the old graveyard that afternoon, then 
later on with a new joy and gladness shining 
in her eyes. He thought she came to the Hui 
and offered him back his purse, and that his 
mother came and kissed her and called her her 
new daughter. 

Dick rose early and was at Charlotte street by 
nine o’clock, much to Mrs. Lindsay’s surprise. 

‘*Miss Lynn’s much better, Mr. Richard. 
Quite herself again. She was thinking of going 


would look ungrateful for her not to be here to 
thank you.” 
She did indeed look better aud she was prettier 


Her thanks, spoken with a vivid blueh, were very 
warm and ul, 

“You make too much of a trifle,” he said, 
kindly, “ but last night 1 remembered a lady, a 
friend of mine, who knows more people than 
anyone I have ever seen, So I went round to 
see her and asked her if she could find you some 
pupils, and she is coming to talk to you this 
afternoon,” 

‘*How very good of her,” said the girl in 
startled tone. “ Then,” anxiously, “ does she live 
in London ?” 

“She took.a flat at the West-end when her 
husband died seven years ago. He was our 
Colonel, and in his rime she was like my mother 
and ‘followed the drum,’ Mrs, Vernon is one 
of the kindest women I ever met, and I feel sure 
you will like her,” 

“T hope she will like me,” was the simple 
answer, “Ob, Mr. Peyton, you can’t think what 
it feels like to be alone in the world without a 
single friend.” 

* Please don’t say that,” he pleaded. “I 
boped you would try to look on me as a friend, 
After yesterday I can never think of you as a 
stranger.” 

“You have been very, very good to me; no 
brother could have been kinder.” 

Dick expressed no wish to be her brother, but 
he took the little hand in his own hearty grip, 
muttered a emothered “ Heaven bless you,” and 
went out into the bustle of Islington to be 
haunted for many a day by her sweet, sad face. 


(To be continued.) 








EVA’S LOVE. 


—0I— 


CHAPTER XXI.—(continued), 


“Tr can make no difference to her that we 
speak of these things—you and I, I went to her 
last night when you weregone. She was in such 
bitter grief my heart ached for the poor, dear, 
lonely child. She told me the story of—of her 
mother’s dreadful life—ah ! I thought you would 
start; I thought you would feel for the poor 
little creature who could be in trouble sufficient 
to make that awful acknowledgment to a com- 
parative stranger ; but I was not like that to dear 
Eva. From the first I took a great fancy to her, 
and she to me. I would have done anything for 
her, and she knew it, Sc that when you left her, 
in her bitter trouble she sent for me and told me 
—everything! Of your love for her, and——” 

“T am glad she told you that, Miss Anstruther. 
It simplifies my position,” exclaimed the young 
man, earnestly, wiping the drops of perspiration 
from his brow, which heat had nob brought there. 
“Since you know so much, I may as well tell you 
more, I became the betrothed husband of Miss 
Masters—for of course she had told you that 
Brook ie not her name—before I knew of the— 
the story of her mother’s life ; but discovering it, 
I could not see why that should destroy our 
happiness. I besought her only last night to be- 
come my wife in apite of everything! ” 

“T know ; and it is that which hae taken her 
away.” 

“Oh Heaven! She felt that she could not 
trust me? And I have driven her out into the 
world, friendless and penniless—my beautiful 
Eva! But you shall not think so badly of me 
as that, Miss Anstruther. I will find her, if i 
am forced to search the earth from end te end |” 
“ Ah, is it not you who are thinking badly of 
me now! Do you believe that I have so little 
heart that I would allow her to go into the world 
friendless and alone? I am her friend, Mr. 
Railton, though all the world be against her, and 
so long as I have a penny onearth she shall share 
! ” 


If there had been an audience in front she 
would have received three distinct rounds of 
— for that speech, but as it was onl 
re) 


r 
d Percy he put out hie hand and pains | aed 


with an eraotion that did credit to his manhood. 


vee 
oe 





even than Dick had thought her the night before, 





‘‘ Heaven bless you for that,” he exclaimed, 
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huskily. “ Heaven bless you for that! But why 
was it necessary that sheshould go? Why could 
she not have remained here, with the noble friend 
that would have protected her? Life is so much 
more dangerous to 4 beautiful girl like that, Mise 
foustruther. You cannot rondo the difference, 
Bring her back bere. I swear to you that I will 
never pass your door until I receive her pernuis- 
sion, if she will but return where I know she will 
be safe, She knows that she can trust me, 
surely. Miss Anstruther, bring her back |” 

But that he “should never pass her door” was 
something for which Olga had not bargained— 
that is, without coming in. She wanted him 
there, But she had thought of that in planning 
the scheme, That idea had not escaped her. 

She drew her chair a trifle nearer his, and 
looked out of the window for a moment ia 
silence. His eyes were upon her now, and she 
knew he could not ar to see ee of ee 
the listening tear er eye. 
podaarw fe emotion after a little time, and 
biting her lips to keep the tears back she said, 


’ 

“You do nob understand—ail! There is 
another reason why Eva has gone. I—I must 
trust you with a family secret, Mr, Railton—the 
pitiful secret of—-of my poor brother ! ” 

“Good heavens! You don’t mean—Jack }” 

“Yes. Unhappily, I do. Ah, because his back 
is not like yours, is that a reason thab he should 
be different from other men? [va was so sweet, 
20 lovely, so gentle! Was it wonderful that he 
should have besought her to become his wife * 
Mr. Railton, I am trusting you with Jack’s secret 
now, and he would never forgive me-—never— 
never, if you were to betray in any way that I 
had done so—that you suspected the pitiful 
truth. I need not ask you not to do so!” 

“No! Poor old Jack! His suffering is worse 
than ‘mine, after all, for her love was mine for a 
day at least.” 

A heavy groan issued from the young fellow's 
lips, and for a moment he covered his face with 
his hands. 

Olga’s expression of anxious tenderness was 
very strained, and her lips were drawn suspiciously 
for a moment, but when he lifted his white face 
che had quite recovered herself. 

“ You see now, do you not,” she questioned, 
“why it was best that she should go?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, hoareely. 

“And you will trust me to protect your 
treasure until such time as she will consent to 
receive you ¥”’ 

“T would trust you with my own soul, Miss 
Anstruther, Heaven bless you! I must have 
been blind not to have seen your great worth 
before,” 

“ And you will come often—often for news of 
her? She need not know that I seeyou. Iam 
quite aware that it is not quite honest, but surely 
that is excusable when we have only her interests 
at heart. You will come quite often to hear of 
her and to see my poor brother ¢”’ 

‘How good it is of you to let mecome! But 
you will try to persuade her to listen to me, will 
you nob?” 

_ “IT will do all that I can for you, dear Mr. 
Railton,” 

“And you will see her every day} You will 
make cure that she suffers for nothing that money 
can provide! My fortune will be at your dis- 
— - Anstruther” 

é drew herself up just a tri au 
well done indeed. ey va eaneellitan,: 
“Ido not think that would be just to the little 
friend whose causeT have espoused,” ehe answered. 
‘Tam quite sure that she would never willingly 
live upon your money, and besides, I have ail 
that she can ever require, She shall not suffer, 
Mr. Railton. Bat there is one promise that I 
must extract of you, It is that you will make 
no etfort to see her, that you would not speak to 
her even if you were to meet her upon the street, 
until Ihave brought you her permission, Will 
you promise ?” 
‘ “TF will,” h : “ . 
ou beast? @ answered, earnestly, “with al 





CHAPTER XX. 


Tere was something rather pleasant-looking 
about Miss Hastings, and once more Eva's mercu- 
rial temperament rose « trifle as she entered the 
room. True, her hair was done up around her 
face in yellow curl papers, and she wore a nuight- 
gown that was not altogether a thing of beauty ; 
but there was a pretty dimple in her left cheek, 
which showed agreeably as Eva entered the 


room, 

“ Misa Hastings, this is the young lady who has 
applied to me at this hour of the night, and whom 
alpen. whey depen It is very 

ind of you, and I shall express my appreciation 
at another time.” 

Mre, Jansen made her speech as if she had 
learned it by rote, executed a stiff, formal bow, 
and left the room. Miss Hastings laughed, and 
the sound sent Eva’s spirits up higher. 

“ Tt is a wonder she did not stay ancl deliver 
us a long lecture on the perfidy of the world ia 
general, and young girls being out ab this hour of 

ular. How did she come to 
take you in?” 


Miss Hastings spoke as if she and Eva had meb 
frequently, huddling herself up in her chair, with 
her night-gown drawn over her toes. 

A glass of wine would have done the poor child 
leas service. 

“T don’t know,” answered Eva; “I had no- 
where to go, and should have had to remain in 
the streets if she had refused.” 

“Umpht" grunted Miss Hastings, ‘* Last 
week she refused to take a girlin under the same 
circumstances, and the poor creature drowned 
herself. The newspapers got on to it and made 
no end of a blow about it, #0 that the old tyrant 
haa been afraid to do it so soon again.” 

" ‘ = said the directors would not allow her to 

(7 » 

** Directors—stuf and nonsense! She’s all the 
directors there are, Do you think any of us 
would stay here if we could help it? Not wel 
It’s a prison rather than a boarding-house, but 
it’s respectable, and she lets us have ib cheap. 
When we work in stores for starvation wages 
we've got to get our board at starvation prices, or 
—go to the dogs, one of the two. Mostof the 
boarding-houses don’t care who they take in, so 
that when we find one that really is respectable 
we have to stick to it. If it had nob been for the 
drowned girl last woek you would nob have got 
in to-day. She said then that she could not take 
her in because there wae no room for her, and I 
told her she could have part of mine any time for 
a fellow creature in distress. That's how she 
happened to bring you to me,” 

I'm so glad she did!” cried Eva, fervently, 

‘*Pehaw! The rest of the girls here are just 
as goodasIam. Any of them would have let 
youin, But you may be sleepy, and-——” 

“ Indeed [ am not.” 

‘Well, you'd better get your clothes off any- 
way, so that I can turn outthe lamp. She will 
be in here in another minute to know what's up.” 

“She does that to a boarder }” 

“ A seven and six pence a-week boarder—yes,” 
laughed Miss Hastings, “ You have no night-gown. 
I will lend you one.” 

She hopped down off the chair, opened the 
drawer of the rickety bureau, and took out a 
wn of the coarsest material Eva had ever seen ; 
+ it was clean, and the good-will with which it 
was lent would have made silk less to be desired, 
While Eva undressed Miss Hastings talked. 

“TI wonder if she wouldn't let you stay and 
share my room? The houseis full, I know; but 
we could get along beautifully in here until you 
got too swell to occupy it with me.” 

“T shall never do that,’ answered Eva, 
earnestly. “It is so good of you to offer it, but 
am afraid she will not allow me to stay.” 
“Why!” questioned Miss Hastings, good- 
naturedly. 

"She said she could take no one in without 
references, and I have none.” 

Miss Hastings’ face fell. 

“That’a bad!” she exclaimed. “London 
people are the greatest crauks sbout references 
on earth, and it is no fault of theirs, eitber) 





They have to be. People that have been taken in’ 





& great many times naturally become suspicious. 
Couldn't you get them from your last place t” 

“Y’m afraid not,” answered Eva, growing 
miserable again, “ The woman with whom i 
lived never liked me.” > 

“T can understand that. You have made a 
great mistake in life, wy dear,” 

“What is io?” 

“You have the misfortune of - being beautiful. 
Now, if you were plain, like me, no one would 
take the trouble to dislike you ; and, with your 
education and lady-like manners, you would have 
got slong very well in life. I want to tell you 
that there can be no greater misfortune to a 
young girl who wante to earn an honest living 
than beauty. Of course, if she doesn’t care what 
the does—why, then it is a big advantage, Do 
you know the best reference you could possibly 
offer to me, a8 a girl who knows the world!” 

‘ No,”’ 


“The mere fact of your being here in this 
place seeking for lodging, when you might be— 
oceupying a suite in the Metropole if you desired.” 
The latter part of the sentence was said so dryly 
that there could be no mistake as to Mise 
Hastings’ meaning. Eva shivered. 

“J should take to the river, as the girl did lest 
week, rather than that!” she answered, stonily. 

“TI know {t,” returned Miss Hastings, with 
satisfaction. “I told you that that would bem 
reference for you ; but the reat of mankind won’t 
take it. Suppose you go to see this female who 
discharged you to-nigho and ask oer. After a 
night of thought in which to cool her anger she 
may repent.” ; 

No!” cried Eva, passionately, desperately ; 
‘there ie no hope of that. I feel that I can 
trust you, and I will tell you the truth—she was 
jealous,” 

ae Oh ‘oe 

The ervclamation came so curiously from the 
lips of the working girl that Eva started, flushing 
crimson. 

“Tawear to you that [ was innocent of all 
wrong !” she cried, hoarsely. “I never iu my 
life did one thing that 1 have cause to regret.” 

“My dear child, I’m not doubting you. I waa 
only thivking how hopeless the caseis, Thore is 
no devilry beyond the ability of a jealous woman. 
Mrs. Jansen won't leb you remain here, that’s 
certain, I know of a number of places where you 
can go, though, until you get something to do. 
I don’t vouch for their perfect reapectability, but 
they will answer until you can geb something to 
do. I take it you are a governess, or something 
of that sort?” _ 

‘Yes ; but how did you kuow?” 

“Thet is easy enough. You were never a 
servant, and you lived in tle house with the 
people, You must have been a dressmaker or 
governess, and your mauner and education caused 
me to settle upon the latter. My dear child, [ 
don’t want to urage you, but you've got a 
hard time before you.” 

Eva's face grew whiter. 

“Why?” ehe sacked, piteously, 

“On account of those came references. That's 
the biggest bugbear in a working-girl’s life ; bub 
it’s & bigger one in some branches than other's. 
Your’s is the very worst. A family will not 
take you in and hand over to you the education 
of the younger element unless they know who you 
are.” 

“The people whom I just left did. I had 
never lived out before.” 

“That is different, too. You bave now, and 
all sorts of questions will be asked as to why 
you left. You can’t answer. If you do nob 
speak of the last place they will find it out, and 
then—out you go, with this experience to 
repeat.” 

Eva groaned. 

‘*Great Heavens!” 
am I to do?” 

“Tt was cruel of me, I suppose, to tell you 
this to-night. Ishould have waited until to- 
morrow. But as soon as breakfast is over Mrs. 
Jansen will send for you. When you tell her 
that references are impossible she will send you 
away. It is juet possible that I may be able to 
get you into our siore, but it issummer now and 


she murmured, ‘* whab 





the du’i season, they are dischargiug people, 
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rather than taking them on. Still, Ican try; 
and in the meantime I can take you toa place 
where they won't rob you, and will give you a 
piace to sleep. Don't make friends with the 
girls, though ; they are a fly lot,’ 

“What do you mean by that i” 

Wies Hastings laughed. 

“Well, rather fast, I'm afraid,” she soswered, 
amused, “They work in stores by day, and fre- 
quently go to champagne suppers with young 
men at night. Now, I never tasted a glass of 
champagne in my life, but I don’t think, if I had, 
that 1 should be fond enough of ih to sell my self- 
reapect for it,’ 

‘* Nor 1,” whispered Eva, 

‘But you are not compelled to know them. I 
don’t know but I may give up my room here and 
gp there with you, if the worst comes. But we 
must go to bed now, or old Dame Jansen will be 
féwn vpon us with a stuffed club.” 

She laughed pleasantly and blew out the 
light, just as a voice from the hall exclaimed, in 
primest accents,— 

“J was juet coming to ascertain if you expected 
to burn that lamp all night, Misa Hastings 3” 

“Nol” sung out Miss Hastings, pleasantly. 
" Charge me twopence extra for oil, if you 
like, Good-night, Mra, Jansen,” 

But there was no reply to her politeness 





CHAPTER XX. 


Miss Wastinos’ predictions proved but too true, 

Mra. Jansen sent for Eva the following morn 
ing, and hearing the statement of the case, that 
there were no references to be had, lifted her 
haads in horror, 

Tt would be impossible, she said, to allow Eva 
toremain. Therules ofthe “institution” must 
ha preserved. If she broke them for one she 
would be forced to break them altogether, 

And as “rules of an institution’ are of para- 
mount importance to either a humeo life or 
a buman soul Eva was forced to go. 

Mise Hastings was late at the store that.morn- 
ing, and was docked In consequence; but she 
accepted it with a laugh, for her conscience waz 
very easy after the performance of what she felt 
to be a genuinely charitable act. 

She had taken Eva to an “honest” pawn- 
broker, and had secured a smal! loan upon her 
ring, and then had conducted her to the boarding- 


house of which they had spoken the evening 
before 
Tt was the meanest place Eva ever remembered 


to have entered—-worse even than the ‘‘ Home 
for Workiug-Girls ’’--but she had not the where- 
withal to allow her to cavil, She had had only a 
roli and a very bad cup of coffee for breakfast 
that morning, but the odour of food through the 
rooms of this new place, far from makivg her 
hungry, was revolting 

She engaged a small room on the top floor, 
however, which Miss Hastings offered to share 
with her, but Eva shook her head. 

The home is much better than thie,” she 
said, gently. ‘‘ Don’t think I do not appreciate 
your kindness, but I might deprive you of that, 

i then get a position In a few days and have 
to leave you.” 

Mise Hastings looked at her pityingly, con- 
cealing how little hope she saw of that, but ex- 
claimed, encouragingly,-- 

‘Well, amuse yourself in some way, Ill 
aee what can be done at the store for you, and 
you may get in there, If you do, I'll move down 
here with you to-morrow. We'll have some 


pleasant times together if T can only manage it,” | 

the kissed Eva lightly upon the cheek and they are discharging rather than engaging help, 
hurried away, promising to drop iu after supper | and I could hardly have ex 
that evening, and Eva fell to scratinizing the | you, only one can never do anything till one 


morniog paper from which she had had such luck 
before, 

There wore several advertisements that looked 
well, One especially of a family who desired s 
nursery governess to accompany her young 
charges to the country, and feeling cheered by 
even the thought of the country Eva went out 
and took up the search, 

She found the address easily, aad sought ad- 





| 
| 


| 


| her, onee more she revived. 


en 





mission, She found a sweet, pale-faced lady, who | 
received her with great kindness, 

“I am something of an invalid,” the lady 
eaid to her, “and cannot be annoyed with my 
great rollicking children. I don’t expect you to 
be their nurse, but what Ido not desire is that a 
servant should have charge of them entirely, I 
want them to grow up ladies and gentlemen. 
You have been a governess before?” 

Eva felt a crimeon flush creeping from throat 
to brow, and could not prevent a little stammer 
coming with the reply,— 

** Yes, madame.” 

“Tf you will give me the name and address of 
the lady I shall call upon her at once, and as I 
have taken rather a fancy to you I suppose we 
may consider the matter settled. You can call 
to-morrow morning and arrange terms with my 
husband, who will be certain to make them satis- 
factory.” 

She smiled pleasantly, but there was no 
answering smile upon Eva’s countenance, What 
should she do ? Trust that strauge woman with 
the humiliating truth } 

She could uot ! 

The admission choked her, 

She gave the name and address hurriedly, then 
mentioned her own, and left the house, feeling 
faint and ill, but as the air of the street struck 


As it was only her absence Miss Anstruther 
desired might she not recommend her to this 
woman in order that she might be taken from 
the city 7 

The hope cheered her. She went home, and 
sitting down to a little table, wrote upon some 
paper which she had bought for the purpose,— 


"Miss AnsTRoTHEr,— 

“A lady will call upon you to-day for 
a recommendation as to my character. I cannot 
quite believe that you would refuse to state 
what you know to be true of me—that I am 
worthy of trust, and am competent to care for 
children, 

" She wishes me to leave the city, and thinking 
that might be whab you have desired, I have 
asked her to call upon you. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ Eva Broog.” 


She took the note herself within sight of the 
house, then hireda boy for threepence to deliver 
it, There was no reply, but an answer came to 
iu sooner than she expected. 

Mise Hastings was coming in the door that 
evening to call, when a messenger asked for Miva 
Brook. Miss Hastings waa therefore present 
when the telegram was opened. It read,—- 

“Mra, Collins will not require the services of 
Miss Brook.” 

That was all. But Eva groaned and fell into a 
chair as she read it, then lifted herself to explain 
to Misa Hastings, whose Christian name was 
Kate, 

Pshaw!” exclaimed that young lady, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, although she was far 
from feelivg as buoyant as her manner indi- 
eaced. ‘I could have told you that before you 
sent to her. But it shows just what a mean cat 
she is. But Lord! If one refusal fis going to 
knock you out like this you'll be a wreck before 
the end of the week.” 

It comforted the poor child a trifie, bubit was 
a very wan, pitiful face into which Kate Hastings 
looked. 

“And there was nothing at your store?” 
asked Eva, wistfully, 

Mies Hastings’ glance shifted uneasily, 

“No, not yet,” she drawled. ‘As I told you, 


them to take 


tries. Do you know how to sew !” 

* A little.” 

‘* Never anawer like that, If you don’t blow 
yourown horn there is no one going to toot it 
for you. Speak up brisk and smart. Say ‘ Yes, 
madame, you bebi can!’ or someth ng equally 
as forcefu!,’’ delighted with herself as ehe saw Eva 
| smile, “Now don’t stick to the governess 

racket too closely. Try sewing until something 





better turne up. With care pores god enough 
to liveon for three weeks, and surely you'll get 
something in that time. There is nothing 
energy and perseverance in this world, and Pm 
sure you've got them both, if you only don’t let 
yourself geb down in the mouth. What have 
you done to-day?” 

Eva told her, 

“And you’ve only been to that one place! 
Pshaw! Have twenty irons in the fire at once ! 
Don’t be satisfied with any sort of promire short 
of a positive engagement. If you should chance 
to get two positions, maybe T’ll take one of ’em 
off yourhands, You haven’t got anything to do 
but walk now, and you can take plenty of exercise 
and get some colour into your white cheeks,” 

It sounded very well indeed, but somehow it 
did not turn out any better. Night after night 
the result was the same, unti! even Miss Hastings» 
began to lose heart. Her bright, sunay nature 
bad | kept Eva up as nothing else could, bub ehe 
came fn one evening, her own eyes looking sadly 
as if she had been crying. 

“What's the matter?” Eva questioned, her 
bad news silenced by the sight of her friend’s 
apparent grief, “ 
“Nothing !"" answered Miss Hastings, briskly. 
“T only wish I had come and taken this room 
with you when No first came here, that ie all” 
“But that did nob make you cry ?” 

“Cry 1” she echoed, turning her face away. 
“Yes!” exclaimed Eva, taking her be the 
shoulders and facing her round to the light. 
“You can’t deny it! Has Mrs, Jansen been 
cross, or eaid anything mean ¢” 

* No. Do-you suppose I should care for avy- - 
thing that old skinflint could say 1” 

“Then tell me what itis, 1 will know!” 

“ Very well, then, since you are so determined, 
I have-—lost my place |” 

Eva sat down suddenly. 

She stared up helplessly at the girl before her, 
but already Miss Hastings was laughing lightly. 
* Don’t look like that!” she exclaimed. “On 
would think you had seen a ghost. I told you 
that they were diecharging them right and left. 
I might have kuown my time would come, 
but somehow, with all my vaunted foresight, 
I did not think of it. We are in the same 
box, Eva.” 

“But you have references! References! Re- 
ferences! Good Heaven! it seems to me thai 
the sound of that word will drive me) mad! It 
ia hurled at me from every door, barring my 
entrance there. Do you know, Kate, it has 
taken human form to me, and stands before me 
like a representation of death, its long, bony 
finger pointed at me, its formless lips parted over 
the grinning gums of a deathless skeleton, I s66 
ibin my dreams! TI see it as I walk the strecis! 
It is beside me always} Always! And now 
this misfortune has happened to you. And the 
fault is mine—mine! I bring nothing but ill- 
luck. Why don’t you desert me and leave me 
to cursed fate? Why don’t you, Kate? Why 
don’t yout” 

She had fallen on her knees at the girl's feet 
and buried her face in Kate’s dress, sobbing 


hysterically, Mics Hastings lifted her up ter- 
derly. 

“You poor, little atom!” she exclaimed, 
soothingly, \ This same thing would have hap- 


pened to mo if I had never seen you, Don’t cry 
like thas ! We shall etick by each other, and 
defy the fates together, you and I!” 


ae 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ayn it came to page at the end of the sixth 
week, and still no employment had been obtained, 
thet the two girls looked at each other in help- 
leas bewilderment, unable to suggest any meane 
whatever of escapes from their precarious posi- 


tion, 

With the pittance that Kate Hastings had re- 
ceived it was impossible that ehe could put aside 
ahy money, so that lose of position meant imme: 
diate suffering from that most ghast’y of al! 
miseries—etarvation, 

She had come to share Eva's room becauze 
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they could get it cheaper, and at last had con- 
cluded that they must take a room alone 
live on what could farnish for themselves, 

The woman whose house they then were 
agreed to let them have the room without board 
for a nominal price, and they lived on less than 
it would seem to require to sustain one of the 
birds of the air. 

Firet one article of clothing and then another 
went to the pawn-shop, until there was ree 
left except the apts that they Ese in, an 
that was growin disreputable, 

It ie iiatle rd ct wonderful thai Eva did 
not lose her mind under the terrible strain of It 
al acd it was perhaps nothing but the asso- 
ciation with Kate Hastings which prevented it. 
The shop-girl never lost her spirite-—that is, as 
long as Eva remained awake—but when the child 
slept Kate would toss upon her side of the 
uarrow bed, trying to fix upon some plan that 
would help them; but all to no purpose, it would 
seem, for nothing resulted from it. 

And now starvation was facing both, as surely 
aad aa it ever faced a human being. Days 

together both were hungry, but neither men- 

tioned it to the other, ing their sufferings 
with a fortitude that was really beautiful, 

Eva's cheeks had grown very white and wan. 
There were dark circles under her eyes, and her 
lips ssemed to be drawing across her teeth with 

thas peculiax expression that comes with star; 
vation 

Kate Hastings saw it with a sinking of the 
heart that was awful, for she had learned to love 
Eva with the afiection of a sister, and yet she 
was scarcely leas to be pitied herseli. 

Still they tried, tried without ceasing, walking 
until they were footaore and weary. 

Utterly dejected, but endeavouring to bear up 
with & smile, Kate entered their poor little room 
one evening, and her eyes lighted with the delight 
of a famished wolf as they rested upon the little 
table that served uaually for holding their wash- 
bowl aad pitcher. [: had been moved a little 
forward, and on {t was a newspaper, with a loaf 
of bread, some Dutoh cheese, a piece of meat and 
& pot of steaming tea. 

She looked at it aa if she fancied the lamp of 
Aladdia had been waved over the improvident 
room, ond then gasped,— 

“Where, in the name of goodness, did it come 
from?” 

Eva laughed grimly, desclately. 
fret time re wae: y 

“T actually found a man to-day who allowed 
me to ecrub his rooms without references,"’ she 
answered, unable to restrain a gleam of sarcasm 
in the voice. 

“Scrub!” echoed Kate, 

“Tam not too good,” she answered, acornfully, 
“I was only too glad to get it ; but I’m afraid 
it waan’b very well done, for I did not have the 
strength. But, for Heaven’s sake, let us eat ! 
Kat! The story can be told afterwards.” 

And sitting’ down to the tables they fell to 
eating like famished things, neither sparing her 
appetite, because she felt that the other would 
not eat unless she did; and then, when they had 
satlefied that awful craving, Kate pushed back 
ber chair with a smile that was radiant. There 
are those who have been less grateful for a 
bauquet. 

“Don's let us clear it. away for awhile |” she 
exclaimed, with e grin. “ Let’s enjoy the novelty 
of looking at the remnants. . There is plenty for 
breakfast left. Wecan go to work to-morrow 
with renewed But tell me how it hap- 
meat Did you strike the end of the rain- 

“Not quite,” answered Eva, feeling new 
warmth and life ia her trembling limbs. ‘I was 
standing on the atreet-corner, looking about, try- 


it was the 


‘ng to decide what I ghould do next, when a 
Sentleman came up to me and asked if I knew 
Where be could get # woman to do a little scrub- 
ong. He said, almost apologeticaily, that the 
oue who usually did euch for him. had 
— taken suddenly ill, and that he was going to 
a & little were to-nigh» and the rooms must 
put etraighb. [offered to doit for him. He 
at me for @ moment very dubiously, then 


him—Heaven knows I don’t how I managed it, 
for I could scar walk, His rooms were very 
beautiful, and I had scarcely entered them before 
I eaw that be was an artist. He showed me what 
was to be done, and I was about to begin, when 
something in my face must have shown him that 
I was starving. He didn’t ask me anything 
about it, but went to work on some sort of little 
nt he had there,and made some tea and 
toast, aod boiled a couple of eggs. When he had 
finished he set them upon alittle table, 
“You won't have time to go out for your 
luncheon,” he said, kindly, “if you finish these 
rooms in time, so that you had better take it 
here, I'll be back in about an hour." 
“Heaven bless him!” murmured Kate, fer- 
vently, 
‘Ym afraid the unexpected kindness upset mie 
rather,” continued Eva, ruefully, “I felt the 
hot tears rush to my eyes, I puf out my hand, 
leaning upon the broom I held, and cried out to 
him bitterly : ‘Don’t go! Why should you leave 
me here alone? I have no references! I might 
rob you of ali you possess before you return! 
You have seen that I am_ atarving, but 
what difference does that make? Having no 


Ishould crawl about the streets, stealing a bone 
as a starving dog does, because I have no refer- 
ences. Why should you trust me? Why should 
you trouble your head whether I live or die ?’ 

* He stood there looking at me for some time 
as if he thought I had gone mad, and I don’t 
know but that I had; then he came up to me, 
took the broom out of my hand, led me forcibly 
to thetable, and pushed me into the chair he bad 
placed. I think food at that moment would have 
choked me. He want to a closet in the room, 
took out a bottle and poured some of the con- 
tents iu a glass. ‘Drink that!’ he exclaimed, 
authoritatively ; and I drank it, It seemed to 
put new life into me, He went out of the room 
after that, and when he returned I had eaten 
every scrap, and was at my work,” 

“There are human creatures in the world 


with tears behind her smile, “And he gave you 
money ¢” 

“Yes, five shillings! A whole five-shilling 
plece! You have heard of their lookiug as big 
as cart-wheels? This one looked as big as 


day and to-morrow and the day after, They 
have told you that a roof over your head is the 
first thing necessary, but I tell you that life in 
your stomach is theone thing needful. i can 
sleep in the gutter if I must, but I cannot exist 
with that horrible, maddening, gnawing pain in 
the stomach that you and I both have known. 
I bought the things, and Mary downstairs cooked 
them for me and made the tea, I wanted to 
have it ready by the time you came, I could 
peg cy of the luncheon, but I knew that 
you none,” sweat” 
“And did the gentleman offer you any othe 
work?” 
The question was asked eagerly, but Hiva’s face 
fell, Her lip trembled, and she rose hastily and 
walked to the little window, through which she | 
could not have looked without astep-ladder. She 
waited a moment, then turned back. Her face 
was downcast. A crimson fush stained it, Her 


references has deprived me of the right to live! | 


after all!” exclaimed Kate, her eyes brimming | 


the world tome, It meant something to eat to- | 
| god, his eyes bent upon Eva, half reproachfully. 


mother and me, making ys believe her a milliner, 
Well, we discovered it, grandmother died, 
and J—I--great Heaven ! tact myself up as hex 
judge! i hurled every malediction at her 
cursed her in my heart as the cause of her 
mother’s death and her daughter’s misery an 
disgrace, and yet, Kate, to-day, T—hber daughter, 
who judged her—who set myself up in place of 
Heaven—1 promised that man to pore for him, 
to save myself and you from starving! Death 
would be preferable if one could die quickly, 
but I dare not take my own life! I dare not'i I 
dare not |” ; 

She fell upon the bed, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, and Kate Hastings stood there 
looking down upon her, scarcely knowing what 
to do, what to say. Then she placed hor hand 
upon the girl’s head scothingly, 

“Té you feel like that about it, dearie, don’t 
do it!” she exclaimed, soothingly. 

* Not do it!” cried Eva, ovately. “ Can't 
you seo that it is Heaven’s will? Can't you 
understand that it has forced me to this 
extremity to prove to me that it would not 
allow its commande to be broken with impunity } 
i have got to do it, Kate! I am as much com- 
pelled as if it had. taken me by the band and 
placed me upon the model-throne, You may 
say that that that is wicked, butno one can under- 
stand the vengeance of HWeaven-—no one excep! 
an uvfortunate who has brought that wrath 
down upon her own head |” 

And there was nothing Kate Hastings could 
say to make her believe otherwise. 

There was little sleep for her that night, but 
the same set determination was upon her face 
the following morning as there had been when 
she want to bed. She could not eat, but she 
dressed herself, and st the hour appointed kissed 
Kate good-bye; bub Miss Hastings would net 
be left, 

* (ll go with you te the door,” she said, gently, 
Eva, let me beg of you—” 

“ Please don’t! I tell you it is my punish- 
ment i” 

And they left the house together. 

In silence they walked down the street, arm 
in arm, Kate feeling that her strength was 
necessary to support her friend, and as they 
neared the house ‘Eva paused, a little cry stifled 
upon her lips. Kate lifted her bead. Coming 
toward them was a young wan, handsome os a 








He lifted his hat slightly and passed on, 
leaving the unhappy girl more dead than aliye, 
her white lips trembling, her limbs refusing their 
support. 

Tt was Percy Railton—and he had passed her 
without a word | 

(Te be continued.) 








HUGH LANGDALE’S ROMANCE. 
me Oe 
(Continued from page 80.) 
“They think I have returned to my grand- 
mother St. Hilarie,” said the girl, with a choki 
sob, “@ terrible thing bas been discovered, 
aimide mon cour; my father was never really 





fingers were interlaced passionately. 

" Yes !.” she cried, hoarsely, ‘' Yes! Kate, do 
you believe very greatly in the wrath of ‘leaven { | 
Do you believe in it more thau you do in iis 
love and mercy? I do! Listen to me. I have 
never told you why I left home, I have kept | 
my miserable secret to myself, only telling you | 
of my dear grandmother's death, which lef me | 
quite alone in the world, That was ina measure 
true, but it left me alone, because, in my virtuous 
cruelty, I knew nothing of the world and its horri- 
ble,itsghastly temptations. [hada mother! Ouce 
upon a time she was left alone in the world as I 
am, only that there was an old, helpless mother 
and a little child dependent upon her bounty, 
her labour. She came to the city as I did, only 
that necessity forced her to it, not wilful, sinful 
pride, She became—an artist's model! I know 
not what else, but that much I do know, In her 








motioned me to follow him, I staggered after 





sbame she concealed that fact from her poor old 


married to the dear mother, and so you will 


| underatand how that I would hide away—be as 


one dead—grandmére St. Hilarie would have 
taken me back to France with her, I was 
going, but suddenly I felt I must escape from 
her, and as she slept I slipped from the trata 
and let it go on without me. I have a feeling 
tbat Iam about to be ill,” she went on, with 
intense agitation. “Promise me thab even if 
they write to you you will not betray me.” 

Her eyes were glittering wildly by now, 

Mise Crewe, intensely alarmed, gave the re- 
quired promise just as the porter rushed up with 
the ticket, and the train moved off, 

The giri sank back and closed her eyes. , She 
looked terribly wan and ill; Mise Crewe, re- 
garding her closely, felt sure that she was on 
the verge of a severe illness 

‘Poor, wounded heart!" she mused tenderly; 
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‘f mush keep my promise to her whatever 
happene. In the circumstances it ie best that 
she ebould be dead to them, and ehe shan’t want 
for a friend as long as Sarah Crewe is alive. 
It’s all terribly sad, but she’s right in wanting to 
hide away, even from those who love her.” 

All the short journey to Saltby Mary slept 
heavily, and though she roused a little aa they 
drove to Wavecrest Cottage sho almost at once 

elapsed into a sort cf stupor, and hardly seemed 
to know that she was being undreseed and placed 
in bed. 

**T do hope Anne will hurry up that doctor,” 
sald Miss Crewe, anxiously, to her other reliable 
maid, “I’m afraid the child is going to be very 
il, Jane.” 

“T’'ra afraid go, ma’ara,” responded Jane, her 
eyes fixed gravely on poor Mary, who was tossing 
restiessly about and muttering in a strange, wild 
fashion, 

Their fears proved correct. The girl had 
been attacked by the fever which had proved 
ench an enemy to the inbabitants of Ashbourne. 
‘hs was very ill indeed, and it was weeks before 
she conquered her foe, and, terribly weak and 
shadowy, could be lifted on to a couch in » small 
parlour adjoining her bedroom. 

Miss Crewe, the tenderest of nurses, slways 
bright and cheery when with the invalid, was 
yet dietressingly harassed and perplexed on 
Mary’s account, wondering if she had acted 
wisely, and half-a-dozen times in each day re- 
eretting the course of action she had adopted, 

For, only a day or two after she bad brought 
Mary to Wavecrest Cottage, a letter had been 
forrarded on to her from her London home, a 
letter from the Haile, telling her of the supposed 
death of the young heiress, describing the ter- 


rible accident and the futile attempts to find | 


the bodies of Mary and the old Frenchwoman, 
‘Good gracious 1” Mies Crewe had ejaculated 
helpleesly as she read Leila’s sad letter. " I-—I 


different,” she said, in troubled tones, 
my pet, when we have settled down somewhere 
abroad won’t you write and let them know the 
truth? You need put no address.” 

The gir) flushed and shrank back. 

“No—no!” she faltered. “It is best for 
them to think me dead. And there is Hugh 
Langdale, he—he will soon be home again, 
and-—” 

“ He has returned,” put in Miss Crewe, quietly. 
“T saw an announcement of the safe return of 
Captain Stuart with his brother and his friend 
Mr. Langdale,” 

For a moment the girl’s face lighted up, then 
as suddenly clouded. 

“Then I must not write,” she said, tremu- 
lously. 
be so hard, Ah, Cie!, yes! Cher amil” flinging 
her weak armas round the epinster’s neck. ‘* You 
will see, but surely yes! that it is better I meet 
him not again.” 

Miss Crewe was silent for a minute, holding 
the girl in a very close embrace, and gently 
stroking her bright hair. 

“Very well, child,” she said presently, with a 
hearty sigh, “I won't ask you to——- Well, 
what is it Jane?” breaking off as the maid 
knocked and entered, ; 

“You're wanted please, ma’am, for a few 
minutes in the drawing-room, Shall I stay with 
Miss Mary ¥" 

Miss Crewe, looking up hastily, and noting an 
unusual air of excitement about her sedate 
houeemald, felt it wisest to ask uo question. 

“Yes, stay here,” she said, carelessly, "I 
shan’t be long.” 

At the foot of the staircase she wes met by 
Anne, her middle-aged cook, a faithful creature 
who had been with her for years. 

“To's a gentleman from Ashbourne, ma am,” 
the woman whispered, excitedly. ‘*Mr, Lang- 
dale! We thought Jane had best not mention 





wish I had not made that promise to Mary. 1’d 
like to write straight off 
safe with me. And yet,” her kind face growing 
very aad, ‘I suppose the best thiug for the child 
would be to leb them think her dead. Anyway, 
I dare nod break my promise, and she’s too ill to 


’ and tell them she’s here 


his name up there,” 

A relieved expression flashed into Miss Crewe’s 
honest eyes, 

“Oh! I amglad,” she cried, presentiy, “ You 
did quite right, Anne,” 

Hurryivg across the tiny hall she entered the | 





talk it over, I shall have to answer this letter 
in an ambiguous fashion, I'd rather not put pen 
© paper, but those good people would wonder if 
[ took no notice,’ ' 

It took her a long time to write that letter, | 
and she wa: intensely dissatisfied when she had | 
accoraplished her task 

“ Iv’ horribly cold and stiff,” she murmared, 
‘just sympathieing with them in their sudden 
trouble, and say'ag how I should grieve for Mary. 
I do grieve for her in the trouble that bas come 
upon her, but I feel terribly hypocritical and 
louble dealing.” 


' 
} 

With an uncomfortably guilty seneation at her 
honest heart she despatched her letter to London | 
to be posted from thence to the Hale, thinking 
it wisest to keep her sojourn at Saltby a secret, 
at any rate jor the present, 

* When the child ie better I'li have a good talk 
with her,” she decided. 

broad she might be 
asi to tel! them she ie alive,’ 

Arrived at this determination she did her best 
to put the matter out of ber thoughte, and | 
devoted herself untiringly to the sick girl, whoee | 
progress towards recovery was very slow, perhaps | 

| 
| 
| 
' 


“Jf I took her away 
‘duced to send them a line 


’ 


because she had no hope to buoy her up, hardly 
a wish to live, 

Still, though in tardy fashion, she crept back 
te health, and a day came at last when Miss | 
Crewe considered ‘hat che might with eafety | 
talk to her about the past. | 

Mary listened ia a breathless, startled ways | 
her thin hands clasped tightly, her face very 
pale. 

“ Grandimire St. Hilarie dead!” she ejaculated, | 
feebly ; “and to think that I—I—ah!” with | 
end regret, ‘‘if only I had not left the train I | 
might have been at rest pow!” 

Mary, don’t!” cried Miss Crewe, tearfully. 

You shall always etay with me,” 

And then she told of Leila’s letter and of her 
own ambiguous answer, 

"They must think me very cold and in- 





| Hugh, impetuously. 
| Beechthorpe, and none can take it from her.” 


| “ Won't you let me go to Mary }” 


| war, J 
| folks at the Haie, and the doctor met me at the 


| she said, anewering the look. 


drawing-room, to have her hands seized by au 
impetuous young man, while he plied her with 
eager questions. 

** Yes, yes, she is better, though still weak,” 
she cried, eagerly, “Oh! what must you all 
think of me; but what wasI todo? She mada 
me promise; but I know Iam to blame. Still, if 
it is as that wicked old woman said, she was 
quite right to—to want to hide away.” 

‘* But that tale was a fabrication,” broke in 
“ Mary is still mistress of 


Miss Crewe stared in amazement. 
how?” she stammered. 

Hugh laughed happily. 
““eM@eteeurt shall teil you all,” he said, softly. 


" How, 


“Ob! yes, yes. 
out?” 

“IT weat up to your London house, and your 
old housekeeper, after giving me this address, 
electrified me by telling me you were nursing 
Miss Mary through a fever, and sbe hoped I 
waen’t ofraid of taking it. Dumfounded as I 
iid not lose my wits. I wired to the 


But how did you find me 


junction and came on here with me. He is 
waiting at the hotel, No, by Jove!” witha 
bright laugh, “here he comes up the garden 
path. His patience is exhausted. Now he will 
tell you all, while I——-” 

He broke off and looked pleadingly at Mies 
Crewe, 

“Up the stairs, the first door you come to,” 


"You can send Jane down to get us some 

tea.” 
I guess I will!” he cried, emphatically, and 

was up the staire with two or three bounds, 

Jane met him at the door and slipped past 
him with a respectful smile. 

A moment later he was kneeling beside Mary’s 
low couch, holding the girl in a close clasp, 


Mary, 


“Tf he—be were to reek me out it would | 





"Oh! Mary! Mary ! why did you let us think 
you dead?” he cried, in passionate reproach. 
“ Way,” as she feebly struggled, “I wil} not let 
you go. I cannot, dear one!” 

‘Oh! you must! you must!” she cried, 
desperately. ‘Ah! eurely you have not heard 
what Iam! nameless, « pauper, an’?——” 

“1 would not have cared,” he exclaimed, ten- 
derly, his eyes fixed adoringly on her delicate 
face, “ even if the tale had been true, I——” 

“Ab, Ciel! what mean you!” she inter- 
rupted ebarply. 

“IT mean, darling, that Madame St. Hilarie 
cheated you ; the marriage was a perfectly legal 
affair. Gurth Markham joined with her in the 
fraud, but on his death-bed he confessed all.” 

* On his death-bed !” echoed Mary, faintly. 

Gathering ber closer into his arms Hugh told 
her all, tenderly enough. 

“Mrs, Markhaw is at Beechthorpe now, but 
she will leave it at once,” he said, a stern accent 
in his voice, 

Mary sighed softly and nestled closer in bis 
arme; then meeting bis ‘laughing glance she 
crimsoned hotly and drew herself away from 


“Ah!” she ejaculated in sweet confusion, 
“what is this that do? You—you take too 
much for granted, Monsieur Hugh. You-~you 
have not told me that——” 

As she broke down in confusion the, young 
raan, with an ardent glance at her, dropped upon 
his knees beside her. 

“Mon ange!” he said, very softly, “Je 
Vadere, comprenez-vous ?” 

" Out, monsieur,” she responded, demurely, 
and with a divine blush. 

Aud you, Mary?” he queried, ixaperiously, 

" Je vous aime; mon ceur!” she faltered, 

Hugh laughed in a satisfied way ; then, as the 
door opeoed and the others came in, he sprang 
to his feet, 

Dr. Estcourt looked laughingly at the young 
couple, 

“Te my blessing required!” he demanded, 
comically. ‘ 

Mary blushed and hid her face against him 
Hugh answered for her, " Yes, doctor,” he said, 
happily ; “and we'll be married on the same day 
as Stuart and Leila.” 


{THR END.]} 








Waar is looked upon as 8 most important dis- 
covery is a solder for glase, This is compored of 
95 parts of tin and five paris of zinc. It hase 
beautiful metallic lustre, is not subject to change, 
adheres firmly to glass, and melte at 200 deg. 
Another alloy is made of 90 parts of tin and ten 
of aluminium. This is aleo very brilliant and 
lastiog and solders glass very strongly. It ia as 
easy to manage az to solder meta)... The work is 
done either by heating the pieces to be soldered, 
then rubbing them with a bit of solder, and 
pressing together immediately, or with an 
ordinary iron, ae in meta!, except that the 
pieces of glass should be quite hot before joining. 
In either case the invention is exceedingly 
Interesting and has very many uses, 


An ingenious method of making chimneys has 
recently been invented. It looks very well on 
paper, and may prove serviceable in “houses 
where there is extreme solidity in the construc- 
tiow, or where it can be so arranged that vibra- 
tion is reduced toa minimum. The chimney is 
made of sections of pipe after the fashion of 
ordinary drain-tile. These sections are set one 
over another with laps like joints of stove-pipe. 
There are inner flues for cold air, in consequence 
of which the outside of the pipe is not likely to 
be overheated. The objection to this chimasy 
is that, as in high winds buildings sway more or 
lest, the pipe is liable to be crushed and become 
extremely dangerous on account of cracks and 
flaws, The ordinary brick chimney is in Iteelf 
support to a cheaply-constructed dwelling ; but 
thig new device neither furnishes support nor 
yields in any way to the oscillation of a building 
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FACETL#. 


Onr asked why B stood before C. Because, 
eaid another, 8 man must B before he can C. 

An Iriehman, etrugg'ing to get on a pair of 
new boote, exclaimed, ‘'I shall never get ‘em on 
till I wear ‘em a day or two.” 

Wen is it particularly unlucky to have 
thirteen at table!—When you bare made pre- 
parations for only twelve, 

A MORNING paper recently had a personal 
address to an sbsconding cashier, which wound 
up with ; “Don’t ever return, and all shall be 
forgiven.” 

A CORRESPONDENT asked if the brow of a hill 
ever became wrinkled. The editor replied: 
"She only information we can give on that 
puint is that we have often seen it furrowed.” 

Provp Fatnzer: “That is a suneet my 
daughter painted, She studied paintirg abroad, 
you know.” Friend: “Ah! that explains it. I 
pever saw 4 sunset like that in this country,” 

“J can’t see why itis,” said Bobby, “that when 
little boys are cros#, folke say they sre uaughty ; 
and when papas and mammas are cross, folk eay 
they are nervous,” 

‘‘CLarENcE,” she sighed, romantically, ‘do 
something true, something brave, something 
heroic to prove your love for me.” " Well,” be 
faltered, but calmly, “I have offered to marry 
you,” 

“Drar me, Orlando,” said the poet's wife, 
“this atuff doesn’t make sense.” “I know that 
as well as you do,” said the poet, ‘It ian’t 
intended to make sense. It is to make money, 
It was ordered by a magazine.” 

“Wuat 1 know about bicycle-riding,” said 
Scorchleigh, “would fill a good-sized volume.” 
“What you don’> know about it,” said the 
policeman who arrested him for running down 
an old lady, “ would fill a good-sized cemetery.” 

JIngs (at a party); ‘‘I don’t see what’s the 
matter with that pretty woman over there. She 
was awiully flirty a little while ago, and now she 
won't have anything to do with me.” Stravger: 
“Thave jusi come in, She's my wife.” 

“ Wuat a good thing it would be if men were 
angels!” said one young lady to another. 

‘ Well, my dear, all those who made love to me 
were,” “ How sof” eagerly asked the former. 
‘‘ Why, because they have flown |” 

“Tris weather is very trying for everybody,” 
tsid the physician, -‘ Yes,” replied Mr. Meekton, 
“I don’t eee how my wife is going to stand it. 
When the sun doesn’t shine it gives her the 
blues, and when it does she says it’s fading the 
carpe,” 

“T,” shouted the orator, waving his hands 
toward the offended heavens, “am a true friend 
to labour.” “By gosh, Bill,” arose the voice of 
the man who had known the orator from boy- 
hood, “that is the first time I ever knowed you 
two was acquainted,” 

“Wak this way, ma'am,” politely requested 
an oifable, but very bow-legged draper’s sasis- 

ani, of rather antiquated-looking dame. 
“Why, bless me, man,” replied the old ancient, 
in bewildered astonishment, “I couldn’t walk 
that way if ye was to give me the whole shop !” 
, SHE was absolutely guiltless of any naval 
knowledge, and he was showing her the sights 
between Portemouth Pier and Ryde. ‘“ Now 
that big ship out there,” said he, “is 9 man-of. 
War, and the little vessel on this side is a tug.” 

Then that dear little one is s tug-of-war,” 
replied she, cheerfully. “I’ve read so much 
about them,” 

“I NEVER was so mortified in allymy life!” 
the exclaimed, ‘“ What was the matter!” asked 
her dearest friend. “ My maid tol? me that my 
Hancé was in the reception-room.” Yes,” 


* Aod I threw my arms around bi and kissed 
him twice before I discovered that iv was his 
‘win brother, Take my advice and never be- 
ya engsged to a twin.” “On the contrary, 
a I shall look for one. It just doubles the 


Mother: “ Well, did you get that situation as 
office-boy #” Little Son: “No.” ‘What was 
the matter?” “Don’p know. The gent is a 
lawyer, and he asked me if I was a good whistler, 
and I told him I was the best whistler in our 
street, and he ssid I wouldn’s do, Supp2se he 
must want a reg’lar professional,” 


‘*Taat is a fine dog you have, my friend,” 
said a charitable person who had just 79m 
@ coin into the hat of a poor blind. man. “It is, 
indeed, sir.” “ What will you take for hinm—I 
should like to buy him?” “Sell my dog!” ex- 
claimed the biind man ; “ never, cir, never ! Why, 
sir, I prize that dog as I do the apple of my 
eye.” 

Smirn, the head clerk, was invited to dinner 
by his “boss.” Sitting between a door and 
window, the worthy man had several fits of 
sneezing. The “boss,” by way of showing bis 
sytopathy, stepped up to him and said: “ You 
seem to have a cold, Smith!” The head clerk 
became confused, and stammered forth, “I have 
that honour, sir.” 

“Do you fear lightning, Miss Fitzjoy ?” in- 
quired De Maurice, tenderly, as he saw the 
gathering storm in the weat. “™ Y-e-e-s, I am 
some frightened. But the lightning never seems 
to strike me, although most of the girls of 
my set are evgaged.” With a hint like that, 
what could De Maurice do but turn on the elec- 
tric of & proposal? The wedding thunder is 
being seheenial by. the Bavarian Band. 

A provs little girl, aged seven, was longing to 
have a bicycle, so much so that she prayed 
earnestly for one daily, Her parents, knowing 
this, and wondering at the time what to give 
her as & birthday present, bought her a tricycle, 
which when presented to her, brought forth the 
following exclamation : “Oh, Lord, is it possible 
you don’t know the difference between a bicycle 
and a tricycle?” 

“T wore, Jennie, that you have given the 
matter rerious consideration,” said the lady to a 
servant girl who had ‘‘given notice” because 
she was to be married “that day two weeks.” 
“Oh, I have, ma’am,” was the earnest reply. 
"T’ve been to two fortune tellers and a clairvoyant, 
and Jooked in a sign book, and dreamed on a 
lock of his hair, and been to one of those astro- 
logers, and to a meejum, and they all tell me to 
go ahead, ma'am, I ain’t one to marry reckless 
like, ma’am.” 

THERE isa restaurant to which French people 
are in the habit of going, The proprietor—a 
good-natured German—has a sign over the door 
which reads, ‘ French Spoken Here.” A cus- 
tomer accosted him in French the otber day, 
when he exclaimed: “ Vot is dem vords you is 
shpeaking? Vy don’t you sometimes shpeak 
English!” “ But I thought you spoke French!” 
anid the customer, ‘‘ Your sign says, ‘ French 
Spoken Here.” “Yas, dat is all right. Der 
Frenchmans vot come here, dey spheake French 
shust like so many hens,” 

“So you are going to marry that small, wheezy, 
consumptive-looking, specimen of a man, are 
you?” said one girl to another, “TIT really don’ 
eee what you can see in him to love.” “ Mary,” 
said her friend, ‘‘ Mary, your father is a emal 
man, isn’t he?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply; “but 
what of that?” “ Nothing, except that if he 
wasn’t emall it would be doubiful if your mother 
would be the master, [I’m going to marry that 
smal] man because I’m fond of having my own 
way, and won't accept any riske,”’ 

A SUPERINTENDENT of public instruction passed 
a garden where a negro and his three sons were 
at work. “ Hallo, old man, why don’t you send 
your sons to school?” “All de ’vailabie timber, 
sah, ise dun gone to school.” ‘These boys should 
attend school; why don’t you send them?” 
“Case my son Dan is takin’ all de edycation 
for de family. I s’lected him ’case I thought he 
could take larnin’ better than the rest ob de 
boys, an’ ’case he ain’t no ‘count at home.” 
“ You say he takes learning well?’’ ‘I reckon 
he does. Dat chile ain’t been dar but a week, 
an’ he’s fotch home about fifty books. Oh, yes, 
sah ; he takes luroin’ mighty well! Takes all 





he kin get his han’s on,” 








Crara: “Oh, motber, we bad euch fun at the 
party! Yourg Smith preposed that he and I 
should go through a mock marrisge ceremony— 
just in fun, you know ; and it was too funny for 
anything. Afterward, rome of the older people 
who heard of it said we were really married ; 
but we're not, are wei” Do'ting Mother: “ Of 
course not, Besides, young Smith couldn’t sup- 
port a wife if he had one.” ‘‘ Oh, it wasn’t that 
Smith. It was the other Smith, from Gold City, 
the one who, owns a bonanza mine, you Enow.” 
“Eh? That Smith! My dear, a marriage like 
that before witnesses is binding.” 

Tur Parisian wits are reviving an old story 
about the wonderful cure from deafness of a 
patient who was recommended to go to hear 
“Lohengrin,” and to sit near the orchestra, by 
the trombones, The doctor accompanied his 
patient, and sat beside him. Aji of a sudden, 
while the noise of the instruments was at its 
loudest, the deaf man found be could hear, 
“Doctor,” he almost shrieked, “I can hear.” 
The doctor tovk no notice, ‘‘I tell you, doctor,” 
repeated the man, in ecstasy, “you have saved 
me. I have recovered my hearing.” Still the 
doctor ‘was silent. He had become deaf him- 


A NEW AID TO SEEING! 


THE NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO. 
(Chief Office), 138, STRAND, LONDON, 


SUPPLY THEIR CELEBRATED 
Spectacies or Folders, 
From is. 6d. per Pair. 


The most perfect Aid to Sight yet invented. 
Write for Testimonials and Home Test. Post-Free. 


DEAFNESS. 


DEAFNESS AND ITS CURE.—All sufferers are in- 
vited to send to R. Kemre, 50, Bedford Row, Holvorn, 
London, who will forward, post free, particulars of new 
simple home-treatment. The most obstinate cases per- 
manently cured. No artificial ear-drums required. 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 


Are twice as efficacious as any others, and alwaya 
quickly and certainly relieve. Greatly superior to Stoel 
and Pennyroyal. Invaluable to women 
Post free for 14 and 33 stamps from Tuomas O1TEY, 

——_—_——— 
Chemist, Burten-on-Trent. Please mention paper. 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 


TO 
See lus. Guide and Catalogue (250 
pages), 8d. “How to Open a Cigar 
Stores, frorn £20 to £2,000." Tena 
comets’ Outrirrinac Co., 186, Euston 


Road, London. (Over 50 years’ repu 
tation.) Manager, H. Mymas. 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope to ‘' K.,” 
Karuring, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD, for free eamples, 
with name of nearest agent, 
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SOCIETY, 


Mir is said that the Danish home of Princess 
Maud of Wales is to be called “ Sargenfri,” 
which is equivalent to the French “ Sanscouei,” 
or free from care. 


Taz Prince of Wales and the Dake of York 
will, it is expected, attend the annual regatta of 
the Royal Harwich Yacht Club, of which the 
Duke of York is Commodore for the year, The 
regatta is to take place on the first and second of 
#006. “J 

Nevus was a grandmamma more completely 
devoted to s baby than is the Princess of Wales 
to the “new boy,” as the little Prince Edward 
of York is still called in his family circle, 
lespite the fact tha! Prince Albert is the actual 
new boy. 

Faou Coburg the Grend Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Serge go to Copenhagen te represent 
the Russian Emperor and Empress at the Royal 
wed@g on May the Sth. They go then to 
Moscow for the coronation, and during the 
summer will come to Eagland to represent their 
Imperial Majesties of Russia at the wedding of 
our own Princes Maud with Prince Charles of 
Denmark, 

Tak Empress of Austria's villa at Corfu, 
which isa marvel of luxury and comfort, with 
gardens unsurpassed, is to be sold. There are 
aplendid views from the terrace, the demesne 
extending to the sea, This house was built six 
yeara ago, and a sum of upwards of five hundred 
thousand pounds has been expended on it, 
ocluding the decorating and furnishing, and 
the laying out of the grounds. 

June the Duke and Duchess of Coburg, 
with the new bride and bridegroom, are to visit 
the Germau Eoiperor and Empress at Potsdam, 
snd soon after that they purpose coming to 
England for a stay of some weeks, 

iv is rumoured that an arrangement of 
marriage ie in contemplation between Prince 
Christian Victor of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Princess Clementine of Belgium, His Highness 
is, however, a member of the English Church and 
Princess Clementine is a staunch Roman Catholic, 
which would be a serious difficulty.. Their ages 
would suit, as Princess Clementine is about 
twenty-four, and Prince Victor has lately 
odlebrated hia twenty-ninth birthday. The 
Peincess ig very English in her tastes, fond 
of beraes, riding and driving, bright, clever, 
and accomplished, and Prince Victor {fs not 
only an excellent and most promising officer, 
but 4 very great favourite with all who know 
him. 

Tae new spocial train, built at the Alexan- 
drow Factory, near Petersburg, for the use of 
the Russian Iruperial family, ia not only replete 
with every imaginable luxury and comfort, 
bul is also provided with all modern appliances 
for averting danger from the auguat occupants. 
Tha train, which, according to invariable Russian 
custom, was solemniy blessed by the clergy 

efore being brought into use, consists of séven 
carriages. One of these contains a magvificent 
saiom, upholstered in aatin brocade, with com 
fortable lounges and convenient tables, which 
is made exceedingly cosy and home-like by the 
presonce. of books and flowers, and al! the 
tvifles which serve to beguile the tedium of a 
journey. Opening out of this is the dining- 
ealoon, which is equally handsomely fitted. 
The next carriage consists of sleeping compart- 
meni, and dressing and bath-rooms on the 
most luxurious scale. The kitchen is provided 
with stere-cupboards holding every delicacy, 

ni the luggage-van is so contrived that 
aiyéhing required on the way° ca be kept 
\ge at hand if desired, without the necessity 
of qpauing trunks,» The suite ate also enabled to 
irvvel most pleasantly;“cousiderable space being 
placed et thelr disposal. The tralls of all the 
carriages are adorned with artistic mosaic work 
fn rare woods, and the particularly brilliant 
electric lighting is arranged with novel and 
heautiful fittings. 


| 





STATISTICS, 


One Englishman in 2,000 rises to distinction, 

EI@aTEEN per oent of married women are 
widows, 

Ovar £1,000,000 is spent yearly by Londoners 
on fune 

In the British Muveum there are at present 
thirty-nine miles of books. 

Tuxrk are thirteen thousand different kinds 
of postage stamps in the world. 

Sranpines are provided for only 5,000 cabs 
in London, though there are over 11,000 
licensed vehicles, 

Tse ordinary aunual crop of silk iu China 
ie extimated at about 21,000,000 pounds, of 
which over 60 per cent. is consumed in tho 
country where it is produced. 





GEMS. 
Tae soldier who executes his captain’s com- 
mands is no lesa valuable than the commander, 
Tr is possible to be superior to the thousand 


petty anxieties which every day would thrust 
upon us, to overcome the frictions and frrita- 


tions of business and domestic experience, and | 


to expel from our griefa their bitterest element. 
But tt can be done only by living persistently 
in the higher ranges of our nature, 

To suffer and be allent, that is a divine art. 
There is weakness in the excessive craving for 
sympathy, You think you are having a harder 
time than your neighbour, from whose lips no 


| complaint ever escapes; but, if you knew what | 
his lot is, you might deem yourself fortunate in 


comparison with him. 

Tr is a fact that seems to be not always 
appreciated by the waajority of persons that 
the mind needs resb quite as much as the 
body. The idea of rest, to most people, seers 
to meau just to leave off physical exertion ; 
but this is one of the most serious mistakes, 


' It is often the case that the mind is much more 


in need of rest than the body, and that physical 
recuperation is next to impossible without 
freedom from mental strain aud worry, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


ee 


An Inzexpsysive Poppina,.—T'wo cups of flour, 
one of cream, one of sugar, one egg, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two of cream of tartar. Mix and 
bake twenty minutes, 

Inpian Popprva.—To one quart of scalded 
milk add one cup of molasses and five table- 
spoonfuls of cornmes!, Melt a plece of batter 
the size of an. egginto a pudding-dish, then pour 
in the mixture. Bake in a moderate oven, 

Riox Warries,—Beat the yolks of two eggs 
until light ; add one pint of fresh-boiled rice, a 
tablespoonful of melted butter, a pint of four, a 
little ealt, and milk to make a smooth batter ; 
lastly, add the whites whipped stiff, 

Srewsp Musnrooms.—Stew a quart of mush- 
rooms for about twenty minutes in enough good 
stock to cover well. Add a tsblespoonful of 
butter, and thicken with a teaspoonful of wheat 
flour. Boll slowly for teb minutes longer, and 
just before taking from the fire add half a cupful 
of hha Serve on very hot toast, on a very hot 
dish. 

LonstgRS With TomatTors.—Cut the meat 
from two lobsters into dice, and put over the 
fire in some very hot olive oil or sweet butter ; 
add a medium-sized onion, sliced, one green 
pepper, diced; cook five minutes, stirring the 
while, then adda gill of tomato sauce, and half 
as much wine, if liked, or substitute broth ; cook 
fifteen minutes, and serve, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ZooLoaists aver that in a hundred years the 
lion will be extinct. 

Divers now use the telephone to communicate 
with persons above the water, 

A CHURCH organ made of bamboo has been 
built ab § hai. The notes-are said to be 
sweeter than those of metallic pipes. 

Tae bridal veil of a Japanese young lady is 
subsequently used as her shroud. Just after the 
marriage it is carefully put away, and reserved 
until her death makes ite use necessary. 

Tux shovel-fish uses his nose asa tool to make 
his living. By means of bis nasal protuberance 
he turas over the mud of the bottom of the sca 
and unearths the worms and small shell-fish on 
which he feods. 

Recent experiments show that shavings com- 
pletely coated with thick whitewash are the best 
thing yet tried to deaden sound in floors, wall 
spaces, dc. In addition, the shavings are incom- 
bustible, and materially lessen the of fire, 

Tae smallest known race are some negroes 
living among the other oes of Central 
Africa, one tribe of whom, called Akkas, dwell 
on the west of Lake Nyanza. The men and 
women of this tribe, who have been seen by 
many travellers, are only 4 ft, high, They live 
by themselves, in separate communities, 

THE mountains of the moon are immensely 
larger in proportion than those of the earth. 
| The moon is but one forty-ninth the aize of the 
| earth, but ites mountain peaks are nearly as high. 
| I'wenty-two are higher than Moat Blanc, which 
is within a few feet of three miles high. The 
highest is little more than four miles and a half. 

Tae education of Iceland is entirely domestic. 
| There is no public school in the country, except a 
college in the capital. The laws and customs of 
the country merely require that the parents, or 
guardians, under direction of the parish pastor, 
shall teach the children reading, jwriting, and 
arithmetic, 

An Australian has invented a novel method of 
lawn-sprinkling. He haw made the top rail of 
the fence around his lawn of iron water-pipes, 
joined together so as to permit of a continuous 
flow of water, and perforated on the inuer efde 
with small holes, He connects the fence aud 
the hose, and the water is evenly spread over 
every part of the lawn. 

Ti sea cucumber, one of the curious jelly 
bodies that iuhabit the ocean, ¢an practically 
efface himself when in danger by squeezing the 
water out of his body, and forcing himeelf into 
& narrow crack—-so narrow as nob to be visible to 
the naked eye. He can throw out nearly the 
whole of his inside, and yet live and grow it 
again. 

A new invention, by 





means of which the illu- 
minating power of gas is Increased abouti fifteen 
times, is attracting attention in acientific journals. 
The method is & combination of electricity and 
gas, the electricity being a very weak current and 
ueed to work a tiny motor enclosed in a gaz 


jamp. It is said that air is forced into the flame, 
giving ic the most astonishing brilliancy, Lamps 
ef 800-candle power are made in this way. 

A new principle for keeping plants through 
the winter without artificial heat was lately 
tried. Glass-bottomed tanks about three inches 
deep are so arranged that ali light and heat must 
reach the plavts through a thin layer of water. 
The water exercises great control over the tem- 
perature, protecting the plants from frost in 
winter, and from direct excessive heat in eum- 
mer. 

AN astronomer ‘has discovered in the constel- 
lation Pagasus a little variable star which may 
be fairly said to wink, Two or three times ix 
the course of a single night this curious star ean 
be seen to fade and then brighten like a signal 
light. For about 2} hours it gets fainter aud 
fainter ; then comes a change, and at the end of 
23 hours more it is as bright asat thebeginniag. 
Unfortunately, itcan only be seen with a 
scope, Yet it ranke among the suns, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. D. G,—TInquire at Inland Revenue Department, 

BaRBARA,—Cases bave been known where the use of 
hair curlers has injored the sight, 

Mrpnistorse:zs.—A good Thames houseboat costs 
about £600. 

A. Y. Z.—You are not entitled to any other terms 
than you signed for. 

Watrace.—Far too intricate a matter to be dealt with 
bere : 


l. D.—Address your inquiry to the official head of 
the department. 

Gtax.—.Apply personally to Somerset House, and you 
will be fully iced. : 

Teve Biruez—Write to Agent-General for Oape, 
Victoria-street, London, ; 

Nervovs.—Apply to medical man. We do not pro- 
teas to give medical advice, 


Cocxyry.—London was first paved about the year 
1589, Wood pavement commenced in 1839. 


0. ¥.—We do not give opinions on patent compost!- 

tions. You must ro for yourself. ™ 
Frimay Lucrs.—It is mentioned as a medium of 

commerce in the twenty-second chapter of Genesis. 


K, 0. H.~Yes ; but they vary in pattern. You write 
well considering your sad affliction, You dan do 
nothing but bear it with patience. 


Gror?.—The annual football match between England 
and op in 1888, was won by England, Date, 


Poencvs.—Dante has been called the “ Shakespeare 
of Italy ;” Longfellow is referring to him in the 
you quote, 


Snamnock.—Viscount Wolseley is Oommander-in- 
Chief of the British Army. He succeeded the Duke of 
Cambridge, 

Imprcoxiovs,—-Advertize in a Paper either to give 
private leesons or to form a claas. 6 give no advice as 
to charges, 


Srarcaer.—A constable can enter to see if gamblin 
is proceeding in public-house, and if oards are used 
the publican may his certificate, 

B. W.—You had better apply to the Hmigration 
Bureau, Broadway, Westminster, for their latest pub- 
lished pamphleta, 


Conrroversy.—He died on the day following that 
upen which the patent of nobility was issued, and as 
he left uo heir the title died with him. 


Banyrace.—The best and safest thing for making the 
hair grow on the face {fs undoubtedly the razor; if that 
fails nothing else will succeed. 


Ispicnist.—The man can call himself anything he 
pleases eo long as he does it honestly, without intention 
to defraud anyone by his arrangement, 


Y. 8.—The fiying fish is so celled because its toral 
fins (ins situated on the si behind the gills) are 60 
large that they are almost equal to wings. 


Y. M.-The symptom you describe nsually indicates 
the approach of the d: ed distemper ; give him a tea- 
spoonful of flour of sulphur in milk; he will lap it. 

Paivotrry.—We believe that there are only two words 
in the English language which contain all the vowels in 
sheir order, They are “ abetemious” and “ facetious.” 

Scion.—-We are sorry we cannot obtain the informa- 
tion you require here. Write to one of the steamship 
companies in Dublin—they will be able to tell you. We 
never give trade addresses of any kind on this page, 

A Distrresxp Owg.—It really depends upon your cir- 
cnmstances and means, There is ap hospital in London 
Were you would be admitted free. Beyond this it is all 
& question of what you can afford. 


bui.—The nof bagpipesis unknown, It is found 

represented on Grecian and Roman ecul tures, and in 

a countriog it is a popular pee nent at the 
£e! 128, 


, SOFreRER.—The practice is not, as 4 rule, hurtful, and 
‘here would require to have been very serious over- 
incuigence indeed in the use of tobacco to produce 
sy ptoms such as you describe, 


A M.—Wash the dog thoroughly, and then rub into 

fey polvbur ofntment or whale oll. Wash 

and re e dreasing every four 

must be Qacuntnenn” every days. The meat diet 
Daisy.—-Make a cream of heavy magnesia and a little 

Eos edie pot abaecene Shece 

d or lac 
© brushed off with soa “ bg dif 4 Rhos 


Lon Loven.—The phrase “Drunk as a lord” arose 
out of an older proverb, “Drunk as a beggar ;” and 
fathom jvming nae amcag ‘ine memkees 
the aristocracy, , oo ae 
nlm Weo wourD Lake To Kwow.—Damp the ink 
stain on the paper, then lay cream of tartar wu that 

he You will see the acid gradi absorbing black 


snd jpPent till you have brought ail away that will 
blotti eu tron up the page with smcoth iron between 
ing paper, 


Monrrurvs.—A cold bath, ora sponge bath and rub- 


bing, or a good or a rapid walk in the open air, or 
going up or down 6a ee tienes just before retiring, 
will aid in equalising circulation promoting sleep. 


Axya.—The capital of the Transvaal Republic ts 
Pretoria, situated about 980 miles from Cape Town and 
285 miles from nearest port in Nelagoa Bay, Portuguese 
spat Be there is now railway communication from 
both points. 


In Nesp oF Anvice.—We doubt whether you would 
derive any benefit from the most elaborate treatize on 
this subject. You had far better exercise your under- 
standing, and the graces of manner and conversation 
will soon follow. 


Is Despare.—The best remedy for black beetles is 
unquestionably Keating’s powder dusted at night on 
the floor where the pests run, but get some plaster of 
Parla and 9 round, carefully up every crevice 
ae can a about your fireplace, and round the skirting 

ha w ™ 


Raxsion.—The best briar root from which pipes are 
made comes frora tig borders of Italy and France. In 
the mountainous districts of these countries roots are 
dug out that have grown for ages and are sometimes 
larger than. a man’s body, weighing bundreds of 
pounds. 

Venuria.--Venice ta built on eighty islands, t and 
email, which are connected by four hundred bridges. 
There is not a carriege in the city, although footways 
are abundant, and it is possible to go from one end of 
the city to the other on foots though sometimes long 
detours must necessarily be rade. 


PEASANT AND PEER. 


1, 


Doutzy the milkwaid came down the lane, 
And the shepherd came over the grass, 
And they met right by the hawthorn hedge 
And that is the way it came to pads. 


Their hands met over the hawthorn hedge, 
Their lips met there in a true-love’s kiss ; 


And the promise that d between them there 
a Lifetime ‘ect bliss. 
” = > . 
1B 


Sir George goes out on the @ lawn 
And sees on the terrace Clare, 

With her maid, and her pug, and her silken robes, 
Languid and feeble and proud and fair. 


In a careless way with a courtly bow, 
He asks we to be'hia wife— 

His title agatnst her acres broad ; 
And that is the first of a cheerleas life, 


> * 2 > 


The robin is singing by Harry's cod, 
Where Dolly ts cooking the evening meal ; 
And thelr love {s long, aud their love is toud 
And thelr honest hearts are as true as steel, 


My lady weeps in her castle d 

For Bir George is out with his horse and hounds, 
And Love, the guest of the humble oot, 

Has never yet crossed the castle's bounds. 


"Tis the same old story—not wealth, nor fame, 
D4 a all —s men enaty i 

ors gree long, nor a air, 

the blessing that comes with Love. 


R. K. M. 


A Poor Scmoran.—Cicerone is an Italian word, 
— to guides who point out to travellers interesting 
objects in different countries. The uame is said to be 
derived from such persons in Italy indiscriminately 
calling every onea Cicero when they did not know who 
the statue or picture represented. 


OQ. K.—It you have decided which branch of tie 
service you desire to enter, and write to the Secretary 
for Civil Service Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
London, for conditions set to candidates for that office, 
he will forward printed list showing what you are to 
J} Cae: epee on and when and where next examination 

es 


Jacu Tan.—The best and surest way is to enlist in 
the navy. You are put into a rudimentary class and 
g° through all pe. The training ls thorough, 

d when you have finished, there is ver. itttle about 
aaship that you are not familiar with. If you are so 
situated that you can do this, you might get on to the 
training ships. 


Amaruurn Ganvreren.—If your slips outgrow their 
ees habitations before time to send to garden, 
ransplent to larger to or boxes, and to richer soil. 
Plants that have been blooming during tbe early winter, 
and are now that they would like a little reat, 
should be sent to the celiar for two or three weeks, or 
in some cases two months, 


Jexxiz Wrex.—The robin and the wrey are quite 
distinct species, A hen robin is, if anything, amaller 
than the cock and usually of dwier plumage ; cock 
and hen wren are smaller still, and the oue thing the 
cock bas in common with the robin, is extreme pug 
roperg A he will fight with birds twice his size, or try 
it at Jeast. 





Aynetrs F.—To have tinned salmon on toast, drako 
the can of ite contents, and separate it with o fork, 
removing all the boner and - Beat in two whole 


' eggs, two tablespoonfule of cream, and season to taste, 


Heat it well over the fire. Have the toast ready and 
well buttered ; put a spoonful of the hot ralmon on each 
piece of toast, and garnish the dieh with hard-boiled 
oggs and sprigs of paraley. 

Youra Hovsrxexpea—To darken the colour an 
ordinary mahogany stain may be made by boiling = 
be mig of a pound of madder and an ounce of logwood 
chips in two quarts of water, which, while hot, ahould 
be well brushed over the portion you wish stained, and 
when it haz dried go over it with pearlash solution, 
made by getting two drachmse of pear! to a quart of 
water. hen ateined French poliah the whole. 


Onrr.—Garnishes may be either hot or cold, according 
to the dish with which they are to be served. For hot 
garnishes vegetables are cliefly nsed, and very pretty 
effects of colour may be obtained by judicious grouping, 
Turnips, toea cauliflower and celery give white ; 
carrots, ysllow; beets, tomatoes and cranberries, red ; 
troffies, black; mushrooms, brown; beans, peas, 

seul sprouts, &c., different shades of green. 


Toqur.— Whether a lady can be compelled to remove 
her hat in the theatre is a question which we must be 
excused from deciding, since so many different views of 
the subject have been talren by s0 who have become 
interested in the matter. Apart from the legality of 
any order obliging a lady visitor to sit bareheaded, it 
would seem that if courtesy had anything to do with 
it, noone would object to doing an ng that would 
oonduce to the comfort of another witnexsing a perform. 
ance in which both wore interested. 


A Conymaxrp SmoKeR.—Opium is smoked from a pipe 
having a sort of bowl in the centre instead of at the 
end of the stem. A slender bamboo, with a hole bored 
near the closed end of a joint, forms a handy smoking 
arrangement for a Chinaman of the poorer classes; but 
hie richer neighbours use a handsome little water-pipe 
made of brass or allver. The bowl is illed with 4 little 
pinch of tobacco which only provides one or two whiifs ; 
80, of course, the pipe has to be refilled again and 4 . 
This {s scarcely the sort of amoke that could be todulged 
in during work. 

M. C.—Tho term “Jingo” had ite origin in a song 
which was exceedingly popular among the masses tu 
London, Liverpool, Ee , when the relations between 
Great Britain and Russia were very unfriendly. Tho 
burden of the song was; 

" We don’t want to Aght, 
But, by Jingo, If we do, 
We've got the men, 
We've got the ships, 
We've got the money, tov ! 
We've fought the Bear before, 
And while we're Britons true, 
The Russians shall not have Constantinople. 


May D.-—-To make caramel custard, we have recently 
seen thie receipe among others highly recommended : 
Put a balf-cup of sugar in an iron saucvpan. over the 
fire. Stir until the su is melted and is dark brown, 
without pees Add a teaspoonful of lemon juice and 
turn this into the bottoms of six custard cvjs. Beal 
three egge without separating ; add to them one and a 
half cups of milk, four teblespoonfuls of sagar, ard o 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Mix thoroughly and ponr into 
the cups. Stand in a baking pan of boiling water and 
bake in a quick oven fifteen or twenty minutes, Try tt 
by running the spoon handle in the centre of the 
curtard. If it comes out clean not wilky iv ie done. 
Turn those from the cups hot but serve cold. 


Motmxr or Four.—To meke potato buns, take onc 
pound of flour, half a pound each of boiled au. mashed 
Potatoes, sifted sugar and butter, six ounces of currants, 
one ounce of dried yeast, a pinch of salt, and half a pint 
of milk. Rub the butter and the four together, make 
a hollow in the middle and into it put the sugar and 
currants, half the milk warmed anc the yeast dissolved 
in {t. Stir the other half ofthe milk into the potatoes, 
mix and add it to the other ingredicnts ; beat up the 
egg, and put itin with the salt; stir all together anc 
mix toadough. Oover the basin with o cloth and leave 
in a warm place for one hour to Jet the dough rige. 
Then make into round buns, place them on buttered 
tins and leave until they swell to double their size, 
Bake in a sharp oven, and just before taking them out 
glaze the tops with egg. 
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CHILDHOOD COMES 


BUT ONCE. 


On iy one verse of that old song still abides in | Among the great host of days that had gone by 


my memory, but it will serve the purpose. It 
‘ thiyie ° 
= Oe eee 


“ For a boy is a boy, and a boy let him be, 
As the season of boyhood’s a span ; . 
And the heart that now leaps in its gladness and glee, 
Soon will ache with the cares of a man.” 


Men of fifty, sixty, seventy, and upwards, does 
this little rhyme appeal to you? Do visions of 
other years rise at itstouch ? Well, we can't go 
back, even if we wanted to; and I for one don't 
want to. Once over the road is enough. If 
your childhood, oh, man or woman, was a natural 
ind happy one, thank your stars. No clouds 

1 after life can quite eclipse its remembered 
unshine 


But alas, if your history is like this woman’s! 


and there are many such. “As a child,” she 
says, “1 could not play as others did. For I 
was weak and ailing. I could merely look on 
and see my playmates enjoy themselves. I was 
always tired, languid and feeble.. What caused it 
i cannot say, even now.” 

| Without knowing the circumstances the’ writer 
will risk a guess at the reason why: She zxherited 
a weak, insufficient body, with a tendency to a 
particular disease. Nothing ever grows except 
from seed and soil. Nature always enforces the 
iaw ; She cares nothing for individuals. ] 

“As time passed on,” continues Miss Thew, 
‘I became weaker and weaker. And in this 
sentence I am telling the substance of my ex- 


perience from the time when I was a girl to | 


womanhood. I don’t mean that I was ever at 
death's door, but always ailing~-sometimes better 
and sometimes worse 
poor appetite and to eat little. 
that I really exjoyed a meal. 

gave me a pain in the 


shoulders. 


It was seldom 
Commonly food 
chest and between the 
Then I would have a gnawing in the 
stomach which neither food nor medicine seemed 
o relieve. 

My sleep was never good, and I often arose 
ina morning feeling more weary and exhausted 
than when I went to bed. Later in my life 
formed on my neck, and appeared to 

ay the little strength I had left. 
1 consulted one doctor after another, -and 

:nderwent various kinds of treatment, and also 

4k many medicines suggested by friends and 
others. But I cannot say that I received any 
real and lasting benefit from any of them. This, 
then, was the sort of life I led; like one under a 
shadow that went with me wherever | went. 


irain ay 


London: Pul 














there was not one of which I could say, ‘To-day 
I have felt well and happy.’ Was it not a hard 
way of getting along ? 

“In April, 1883, a book was sent to us telling 
about Mother Seigel’s Syrup. My father read it, 
and told me that there were letters in it of cures 
that had been dohe by the Syrup in. cases much 
the same as mine. I had no faith that it could 
help me, but I said I would try it, and my father 
got me a bottle from Gainsborough. In a short 
time I was better. I could eat and enjoy. my 
food, and had no more distress in the stomach or 
elsewhere after eating. Greatly heartened and 
uplifted by this I took this wonderful medicine 
steadily, and grew stronger and stronger. lx 
three months I was in better health than I eves 
was before. Mother Seigel’s Syrup ad cured 
me in spite of my want of faith in it at first. 

“From 1883 to January, 1894 (eleven years), | 
kept in health, and then I had an attack of ery- 
sipelas in my face, and was under medical treat- 
ment for seven weeks. My face burnt like fire 
and my eyesight was afiected. As the doctors 
prescriptions were of little use / degan taking the 
old medicine—viz., Mother Seigel’s Syrup. Ina 
few days I commenced to improve, and was soon 
completely well again. You may be assured that 
I feel deeply grateful to the proprietors of this 
medicine, and freely consent to the publication of 
my letter in hopes it may be helpful to others. 
(Signed) (Miss) S. A. Thew, Marton, Lincoln, 
April 25th, 1895.” 

This was a case, sadly common, of inherited 
constitutional weakness, especially of the diges- 


. Mi | tion. In a few years chronic dyspepsia was 
My habit was to havea | 


established, with continuous imfammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach. Hence the 
‘“‘onawing ” sensation which so many compare to 
the feeling as of “ving rats within the stomach. 
No medicine can cure this form of dyspepsia 
unless it has power to subdue the inflammation 
and stimulate the secretion of the natural diges- 
tive fluids of the body—a power, so far as we 
know, that belongs almost exclusively to Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Most fortunately, when 


_ attacked by erysipelas—the result of a blood 


poison— Miss 


Thew resorted to what she 
familiarly calls “ ¢he old medicine,” which expelled 


| the germs of the fever and set her right so 


lished for the Proprietor, at $34, Strand, by G. F. Connrorn; 
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quickly. Still we cannot but regret, as she must 
regret, that she had not that excellent “old 
medicine” in her young days ; for Mother Seigel 
was the kindly nurse of many children, and loved 
to heal their pains and sorrows. 
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